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ARTICLE I. 
ABSOLUTE CHRISTIANITY.* 


By M. VALENTINE, D. D., LL. D., Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

The phrase “Absolute Christianity” stands for that conception 
of Christianity which teaches that the incarnation of the Son of 
God would have taken place even if sin had not entered into the 
world. It proposes to lift the great fundamental doctrine of the 
incarnation, and with it the whole Christian system, from a con- 
tingent basis in human sin and corruption to an absolute and 
unconditional basis. It is urged that that which is so central 
and characterizing in the Christian view of both God and the 
world’s actual order and administration dare not be regarded as 
founded on something dependent on creature choice or the abuse 
of freedom, and so, upon sin, whose essential character is anti- 
thesis to the divine nature and will. Especially as the supralap- 
sarian conception of the relation of the divine decrees to the ex- 
istence of our fallen world-order has completely given way in 
modern theology, and the fall of the race is recognized as be- 
longing, not to the absoluteness of divine fore-ordination, but to 
the contingency of human free-agency; the characteristic of ab- 


*Paper used at the meeting of the National Academy of Theology in 
New York, June 27, 1890. 
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soluteness for God’s self-revelation and the world-order in Christ, 
is sought, and by many regarded as found, in an independence 
of the revealing and saving incarnation from the contingent fact 
of sin. The necessity and certainty of this mysterious and in- 
effable self-movement from the “form of God" (uop@pn tod Aeod) 
into the “form of servant”’ ( poppy Sova ov) are thus regarded as 
grounded in conditions lying back of the fact of sin and irre- 
spective of it, in reasons or ends which stood unconditionally in 
the divine nature, or at least in the divine will working crea- 
tively—not, indeed, as disregarding the forseen reality of sin, 
but as at the same time covering the consequent redemptive ne- 
cessity by merely subordinate and incidental inclusion and adap- 
tation. The incarnation is thus considered as grounded uncon- 
ditionally in the divine nature, irrespective of the redemptive 
need, or at least as belonging primarily and absolutely to the 
creation plan, while it only secondarily and adaptively accom- 
plished the actual, though incidental, redemptory necessity. 

The theoretic aim in this teaching is certainly justifiable and 
worthy. For, Christian faith rightly claims for its conception 
of God and for the order of the world’s history in which it be- 
lieves, the broadest and firmest ground that can possibly be dis- 
covered. It seeks the deepest and most immutable certitude. 
Every feature or view of Christianity by which it seems to rest 
on narrow, partial, or uncertain (fro re nata) foundations is felt 
to weaken the repose of faith. In the thorough elimination of 
the presence of conditions from the pre-suppositions of the the- 
oretic basis, there seems to come a growing sense of security. 
The Christian basis appears to be attaining clearer largeness and 
depth, and less exposed to the discrediting intimations some- 
times alleged against it as having the aspect of “the great ex- 
ception” to the universal order which normal theistic thinking 
would expect. ‘The task of apologetics is supposed to be made 
easier and more triumphantly successful when the Christian 
economy has thus been withdrawn from dependence on man’s 
abuse of free agency, and connected with the unchangeable cer- 
tainties of God’s nature and his eternal will for the creative per- 
fection of the universe. 

As far as I can discover, no clear assertion of this view of the 
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incarnation is found in the early Christian fathers. The state- 
ment of Irenaeus (Against Heresies, Book V, Chap. xvi. 2), 
which has sometimes been referred to as teaching it, cannot be 
fairly taken as doing so. Along with all the church writers be- 
fore him, and all for some centuries after him, Irenaeus clearly 
bases the incarnation on redemptory needs and divine love alone. 

Its first appearance seems to have been among the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages. The earliest to assert it seems to have 
been Rupert, abbot of Deutz (ob. 1135), a contemporary of St. 
Bernard (of Clairvaux), and a mystic in theological temper. He 
was followed in its maintenance by Alexander of Hales (ob. 
1246), by Duns Scotus (ob. 1308), by Raymund Lullus (ob. 
1315), John Wesley (ob. 1489), and some others. It was earn- 
estly confuted, however, by Thomas Aquinas (ob. 1274) and 
Bonaventura (ob. 1274). See Neander’s Hist. of Dogmas, pp. 
380-382, and Sheldon’s Hist. of Doc., I. pp. 369--370. It se- 
cured no general acceptance. In the Reformation period, Osi- 
ander, a Lutheran theologian, maintained it, to whom Calvin re- 
plied in his Institutes, Chap. III. 4-7. See also Kurtz’s Hist. of 
Church, II. 349. Servetus and Socinus are said to have held it. 
No advocacy of the theory is found, I believe, during the sub- 
sequent period of Protestant dogmatic theology until its revival 
by Lieber, Martensen, and-Dorner, in Germany and Sweden, 
and its large adoption by the “progressive theology” in England 
and our own country. The position, however, in which it is 
now sought to be placed, is not that of a simply speculative 
and allowable form of belief, but as the view that has become 
necessary to the continued faith of the Church and its suprem- 
acy in advancing thought. Dr. Dorner appears to know no 
firm security for Christianity apart from this view of its abso- 
luteness. ‘Make,’ say the authors of “Progressive Orthodoxy,” 
“make its central Person contingent, relative, transitory, and such 
is the outlook of men to-day, and such the whole attitude of 
their minds to truth, that they cannot be won to that absolute 
devotion to Christ which is essential to Christian living and 
Christian work.” p. 37. 

To understand this teaching, and rightly estimate the question 
of its truth, it is needful to recall the different specific bases on 
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which it has sought and assumed to find the absolute ground of 
the incarnation. For, those who have gone behind the contin- 
gent fact of sin have not all agreed in their conception of the 
absolute basis. 

1. Some have grounded the incarnation in metaphysical ne- 
cessities of the Godhead. They have assumed that the divine 
nature requires the human as its necessary complement. The 
relations between the two are supposed to be such as to neces- 
sitate for the divine side this unique mode of self-manifestation 
and fellowship with the universe. Duns Scotus, according to 
Neander (Hist. of Dogmas, p. 581), found the incarnation a part 
of the plan of God irrespective of sin and for his own sake. 
Martensen speaks of a “metaphysical necessity.” It is indeed 
difficult to conceive what is meant by a metaphysical necessity, 
as contradistinguished from an ethical one, in this relation. 
But as this form of the theory amounts to a representation that 
the Son became incarnate, not for humanity’s sake, but for God's 
sake, and thus drops out of recognition the divine loving self- 
sacrifice and humiliation in the transaction, we may take no 
further notice of it. 

2. Some have found the ground of the necessity in the phy- 
sical nature of God. That is, there is something in the sub- 
stance of God which requires this form of self-disclosure, hu- 
man nature being eternally a part or element in the nature of 
God. Rev. Henry M. Goodwin (“Christ and Humanity,” Har- 
per & Brothers, 1875), maintains that there is a humanity in 
God, and asserts an “essential unity of the divine and human, 
an original identity existing in God.’ The human element 
which pre-existed in him from eternity became incarnate by 
taking flesh and occupying the place of the soul in Jesus Christ. 
See Bib. Sacra, 1875, p. 577, and Dr. Schaff’s “Christ and Chris- 
tianity,” p. 114. This pre-existence is different from that taught 
by Dr. Isaac Watts, which was a created pre-existent humanity. 
It is more allied to Swedenbory’s conception of the eternal hu- 
manity of God. “Progressive Orthodoxy,” p. 29, speaks of the 
human nature of Christ as “in finite form the personal Word of 
the eternal Word.” Even Dr. Dorner, who repudiates what he 
terms a “physical” necessity, says of Christ: “He is the Son of 
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Man by the fact of his being the Son of God.” Sys. of Chn. 
Doc., II. p. 211. 

It is, perhaps, impossible fairly to conceive or represent to 
one’s-self what is intended by such statements, in face of the 
discrimination which must always be necessarily maintained as 
fundamental in clear thinking on the subject, between what is 
God and what is not God, between the self-existent and absolute 
essence and all that is created and dependent. As, by all cor- 
rect conception of humanity it is originated being, to class it as 
part of the divine or absolute essence or substance is to con- 
found fundamentally different concepts and essentially different 
essences. Such representations can have place only in the mys- 
tic speculations which make human nature a Gnostic emanation 
of God or a pantheistic evolution of the substance of the ab- 
solute uncreated Being, ro wav xai &v. Humanity would be- 
come only a transient phase or part of the absolute essence of 
God. Moreover, the distinction between the divine and human 
being thus confounded, the theory resolves the incarnation into 
only an enfleshing of the eternal human nature, not an assump- 
tion of human nature by the eternally divine. 

3. Others have rested the incarnation upon a creational ne- 
cessity. It is thus viewed as required for the completing of 
human nature and the cosmos apart from the contingency of 
sin or the need of redemption. This was part of the explana- 
tion of the scholastics, Duns Scotus and Raymund Lullus. It 
is integral also in the representations of Martensen, Dorner, and 
the Andover school. But this ground is combined with another, 
viz.: 

4. That of an ethical necessity of the divine nature as Love. 
In this combination the whole theory comes into the full form 
in which present theology is, in such large measure, pressing its 
acceptance. This explanation repudiates all the so-called phys- 
ical and metaphysical necessities, and places the incarnation, 
not indeed among the necessary modes of the divine existence 
like the opera ad intra of the Trinity, but among the free acts 
of the divine choice, only ethically necessitated, or rather made 
sure, by the divine love. It assumes that God's nature is essen- 
tially self-revelatory, and that the perfecting of humanity in and 
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along with cosmic right relation to God, requires this mode of 
self-disclosure and self-communication. The starting point for 
the theory is in the needs of ideal man as intended to bear and 
manifest the image of God, not from the first, but in his con- 
summation, both as aggregate humanity and as individuals—a 
consummation not possible without this form of self-revelation 
and union. Hence the ethical necessity for the incarnation rests 
absolutely in the necessities of God's love in relation to his cre- 
ation. Its fundamental and supreme end is the perfecting of 
man, while subordinately and incidentally it answers the need, 
that has contingently occurred, for redemptive power, reaching 
thus the ordained goal despite the fact of sin. 

The article in the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia (Dr. Newman 
Smyth) explains the view thus :-— 

“It is to be conceived of as an immanent neccessity of the 
love of God, and as involved in the purpose of the best possible 
creation. It is necessary to the complete revelation and self- 
impartation of God to the creation. The incarnation is the full 
and final outgoing of God into his creation which satisfies God's 
own moral perfection. It is therefore ideally necessary, involved, 
that is, in the idea of a perfect God and a perfect creation. The 
purpose of creation may be said, therefore, to include the pur- 
pose of the incarnation, and the incarnation may be regarded as 
an eternal counsel of God, irrespective of the contingency of 
sin and purpose of redemption.” 

“The world,” says Dr. Dorner, “is created for perfection. In 
the God-man this is given. Therefore is the God-man destined 
to the world by God’s love, and through him the perfect reli- 
gion becomes a reality.” * * * “He as yet has no concep- 
tion of the absolute religion, who supposes that he can conceive 
it apart from the absolute God-man.” Sys. of Cha. Doc., II. 
216. Dr. Dorner clearly and emphatically repudiates all such 
absoluteness, whether from physical or fatalistic necessity, as 
would require the incarnation for God's own essential perfection, 
or remove it from the free spontaneity of the divine love—uni- 
ting it in the aggregate choice in which he freely determined to 
create the world. His meaning, he declares, is that “:f God 
willed a world he willed the God-man for its consummation.” 
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He supports and defends such incarnation irrespective of sin, 
by the claim that only thus could God give the revelation of 
himself necessary for man, or establish such a relation of z#zma- 
nence in human nature as is essential for bringing it to perfection. 
He makes it necessary also for the proper and necessary unifi- 
cation of the heavenly and earthly worlds in the ethical cosmos. 

It thus becomes evident that only upon the last two explana- 
tions combined, absolute Christianity zow bases its assertion of 
the non-contingent position of the incarnation—the ethical ne- 
cessities of love as required for the perfecting of the creation. 
It is only on this view, therefore, that any examination of it is 
now called for. 

Now, despite the worthy aim of this theory, and the weight, 
given it by the prominence of its recent and present supporters, 
it is encumbered with serious, and it seems to me, insuperable 
difficulties. The special object of this paper is to call attention 
to these. I find myself unable, in the face of them, to accept 
the new teaching, or at least to allow it the fundamental position 
sought for it. There are considerations which seem clearly to 
show that the supposed better basis thus discernible for this 
great central reality of Christianity is, in truth, illusory. For 
clearness, the points involved must be severally and distinctly 
considered. 

1. The first thing is that the holy Scriptures clearly give an- 
other and different reason for the incarnation. They make sin 
it distinct pre-supposition. The given relation is: “incarnation 
in order to redemption.” Everywhere, from the profovangeliuim 
in the forfeited Eden to the songs “unto him that loved us and 
washed us in his blood” in the new heavens of the restored 
state, the explanation of the glorious phenomenon presented in 
Jesus Christ as “God manifest in the flesh” is declared to be the 
world's need of a Saviour. Take the classic text in which Christ 
himself expresses the whole gospel of the divine love: “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotton Son, that who- 
svever believeth on him should xot perish, but have eternal life,” 
Jno. 3: 16.. The object in view was that men might not “per- 
ish” in want of that regeneration just spoken of to Nicodemus. 
Jesus makes the affirmation still more direct and distinct when 
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he tells his disciples: “The Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost,” Luke 17:10. Again: He is come 
“to give his life a ransom for many,” Matt. 20: 28. He pic- 
tured his own mission and the reason for it in the parable of the 
lost sheep—the fact of its being lost forming the definite and 
alone ground of his leaving the ninety and nine and going after 
the wandering one. Christ's own distinct answer, thus given, 
why the word was made flesh and dwelt among men thencefor- 
ward clearly formed the regulative conception on the subject in the 
minds of the apostles, and it is the monotone of their statements 
throughout their epistles. “For what the law could not do,” 
writes St. Paul, “in that it was weak through the flesh, God, 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for szn, 
condemned sin in the flesh,” Rom. 3 : 8. “But when the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, that he might redeem them which were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons,” 
Gal. 4: 4,5. “Since then the children are sharers in flesh and 
blood, he also himself in like manner partook of the same, that 
through death he might bring to nought him that had the power 
of death, that is, the devil; and might deliver all them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 
For verily not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold 
of the seed of Abraham. Wherefore it behooved him in all 
things to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to 
make propitiation for the sins of the people,” Heb. 2: 14-16. 
Could it be more definitely and explicitly stated than it is here, 
that the revelation of the Son in human nature had its great end 
in his priestly action, to make propitiation for sin? «Faithful 
is the saying,” further explains Si. Paul, “and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” 
1 Tim. 1:15. “To this end,” declares St. John, “was the Son 
of God manifested, that he might destroy the works of the dev- 
il,” 1 John 3: 8. “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 


sins.”’ “And we have beheld and bear witness that the Father 
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hath sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.” 1 John 4: 
10, 14. 

In all these and similar passages, no hint is given of any need 
of the incarnation apart from redemption ; but this need is as- 
sumed and set forth as the actual reason why God's love acted in 
this form of revelation and work. And it is to be borne in mind 
that this representation is but the culmination of all the voices 
that, in the long centuries of the Old Testament preparation, 
had been prophesying of the needed coming of the Messiah as 
Immanuel, God-with-us. The promises, from the first and al- 
ways, shaped the coming blessing in the form of a Deliverer 
from sin, a Saviour through whom the sinful and guilty might 
have hope. His great mission was centralized in a royal priest- 
hood, his work typified in altars and sacrifices, in atoning and 
reconciling blood, in self-offering, in being bruised for men’s in- 
iquities, and making intercession for the transgressors. Through 
great preparing dispensations the people had been taught that 
the coming One, who was at once the seed of the woman, the 
son of David, and the Son of God, was coming that he might 
bruise the serpent’s head, and by the one offering of himself for 
sin forever, perfect them that believe; so that when John the 
Baptist discerned in Jesus the long-looked-for Messiah, he but 
expressed the ages of divine shaping thought in announcing 
him and his mission to the people in the characterizing terms : 
“Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” John 1: 29. Thus we have the spirit of prophecy in 
the Old Testament, the words of Christ himself and the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost in the apostles in the New Testament, 
continuously and consentiently, instead of seeing and announc- 
ing a reason for the God-man back of human sin and redemp- 
tive need, connecting the divine coming simply with the “eter- 
nal purpose” to provide salvation for the sinful. 

But it is claimed that there are some passages which so en- 
large the scope of Christ's relations as to show, despite the pre- 
vailing representation, that, after all, the true reason of the God- 
man lay, really and fundamentally, back of the contingent fact 
of sin, and, independent of it. We must, in fairness, see whether 
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there is enough in these passages to warrant us in substituting a 
different reason for the one which the Scriptures have so em- 
phatically brought to our view. They are these: Eph. I : 9-12, 
22, “Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, ac- 
cording to his good pleasure which he purposed in him unto a 
dispensation of the fulness of the times, to sum up all things in 
Christ, the things in the heavens and the things upon the earth; 
in him, / say, in whom also we are made a heritage, having 
been foreordained according to the purpose of him who work- 
eth all things after the counsel of his will; to the end that we 
should be unto the praise of his glory, we who had before hoped 
in Christ. * * And he put all things in subjection under his 
feet, and gave him to be head over all things to the Church, 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all” (Rev. 
Ver.). Col. 1:15-17: “Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of all creation ; for him were all things credted, in 
the heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invis- 
ible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or powers ; 
all things have been created through him, and unto him; and 
he is before all things and by him all things consist” (Rev. Ver.). 
Col. 3: 10: 11: “And have put on the new man, which is being 
renewed unto knowledge after the image of him that created 
him; where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and 
uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman, but 
Christ is all and in all.” 

Now it seems to me impossible to read this new ground of 
the incarnation out of these passages without first reading it in. 
There is neither distinct assertion of it, nor fair implication of 
it. For, they simply declare relations of the Son of God to 
other orders of intelligences than nian—relations of creation 
and government, without even a suggestion that these relations 
have come only by virtue of the incarnation, or were at all de- 
pendent on it. The Logos, of course, by becoming the God- 
man, is none the less thereby the eternal Son in whom all things 
consist, and under whose dominion they are forever. There is 
no assertion that it is through the incarnation that the Son be- 
came or is eternally the Head of the angels, or that only thus 
he became revelatory of the Godhead to them, or the center of 
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their union in God. Moreover, the incarnation for redemption 
is the only consistent idea that will explicate the apostle’s state- 
ment of Christ’s purpose to “sum up,” “gather together again” 
(avanepahai@oaoSa:) all things in heaven and earth. The 
ava, iterim, “again,” in the compound word, points back to a 
state in which no separation as yet existed. The disharmony 
came by man’s sin and fall. The redeeming work of Christ is 
designed to annul the disharmony and re-establish the unity of 
God’s kingdom in earth and heaven. The gathering together is 
“in Christ.” He is the central point of the union. But it takes 
place by the recovery and restoration of man; and the neces- 
sity was only redemptive. There is not a word in all this that 
legitimately implies that the harmonization of the things in hea- 
ven and in earth, or the gathering of them under one blessed 
headship, required the incarnation apart from the lapse of hu- 
manity. To connect the necessity of a God-man with the plac- 
ing of the amgels in right harmony would not only be fer se 
singularly inapt as implying that az is the center about which 
the things in heaven are to be summed up, but utterly incon. 
gruous also with the non-relation of the purpose of the incarna- 
tion to the angels clearly indicated in the declaration: «Not of 
angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of the seed of 
Abraham.” These texts, critically examined, give no different 
conception of the incarnation from that for redemption. The 
most that can be claimed for them is that, 7/ the theory we are 
studying were elsewhere distinctly taught, these cou/d be easily 
interpreted in accord_with them. But they are utterly inade- 
quate in themselves to establish it. 

It ought yet to be remarked here that it is passing strange 
that if this ethico-creational ground should, after all, be the real 
ground of the God-man, and fundamental to right conception of 
Christianity, the holy Scriptures should have maintained such a 
silence about it, and given from beginning to end only state- 
ments which rest it only on redemptive and soteriological needs. 

2. The asserted necessity for the incarnation for adequate 
self-revelation, apart from redemption, is gratuitously assumed 
by the argument for this theory. It is to be freely admitted, 
indeed, that this form of self-revelation is the fullest and com; 
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pletest revelation conceivable, and is in fact the form needed for 
our corrupted humanity. But that it would have been required 
either by God's love or man’s character, apart from human sin, 
is a pure assumption. The assumption appears everywhere in 
Dr. Dorner’s reasoning. He declares revelation through na- 
tural “reason” inadequate, and “imperfect even in inspiration.” 
“The completing revelation cannot fall within the sphere of in- 
spiration merely.” “God himself wills to live and dwell in the 
absolute organ of divine revelation” —“the fullness of the God- 
head, which is to be communicated to humanity.”” Sys. of Chn. 
Doc. II. pp. 206, 207. Now, if we admit, as already we have 
done, that this incarnate self-disclosure is ideally the completest 
form of self-revelation, it is still not at all sure that for unfallen 
intelligences this form is absolutely necessary. And, of course, 
an “ethical” necessity cannot be conceived as having place apart 
from a real need to be met by love. Nor can it afford an “aé- 
solute’ basis unless the need be absolute. It is only by this as- 
sumption of thetheorists that God cannot adequately reveal himelf 
to unfallen intelligences without incarnation in their own nature, 
that the conclusion can be held as logical in the reasoning used. 
| say “in ¢heir own nature ;’’ because, though it is sought to 
avoid this implication by representing the incarnation in Auman- 
ity as sufficient for revelation to a// other orders of moral be- 
ings, this implication is yet rationally unavoidable, since self- 
disclosure within Awmanity, would, so far as we can see, bring 
God no nearer to other ranks, across the wide chasms of their 
different and separating natures and place, than would be the 
Logos in his pure divine personality, or through the inspiration 
of his Spirit. Dr. Dorner says, indeed, “Reason and love know 
no distinction of species.’ But, per contra, neither reason nor 
love obliterates species or fails to adapt ethical self-disclosure to 
the differing orders of being they create and the needs of their 
respective conditions. Moreover, that the Logos “taketh not 
hold of the angels, but of the seed of Abraham,” looks more 


like a divine regard to “species” than Dr. Dorner’s assertion 
would allow. Should it be even conceded, therefore, that for 
man, in his actually sinful state there was ‘an ethical necessity 
for this particular mode of divine self-revelation, the premises 
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are still altogether wanting for an assertion of necessity for this 
same kind of manifestation apart from sin, or for adequate self- 
disclosure to rational creatures whose primeval fellowship with 
God, and capacities for receiving the divine into their nature, 
have never been disturbed. 

3. Equally without proof, and against all rational presump- 
tions in the case, is the asserted necessity, apart from sin, for 
the perfecting of humanity. Dr. Dorner and his followers make 
large use of this assumed necsessity. They dwell on the fact 
that Christ is the Perfecter as well as the Redeemer. Dorner, 
Sys. of Chn. Doc. Il. p. 217. This perfecting office of the 
God-man is, of course, to be fully conceded. But it is at the 
same time to be borne in mind that, as it is in fact to be accom- 
plished by the God-man, it is for a sinful race. The function is 
correlated to the actual human need. The consummation could 
come only through redemption. The ‘only necessity, really 
known, for the incarnation, as respects this perfecting office, is 
actually related to a race in whom the perfection can be reached 
only through redemptive renewal. By what right can we affirm 
that the necessity would have existed in conditions far other 
than the actual ones ? 

But this assumed necessity of God-manhood for a_non-re- 
demptive completing uf humanity is positively discredited by 
the whole Scripture teaching as to man’s original constitu- 
tion, as “in the image and likeness of God.” These words, in 
the light of the entire Biblical anthropology, must necessarily 
mean, as they have always been understood to mean, that hu- 
man nature, both by reality of spiritual personality and by true 
holiness, was at once placed in blessed fellowship with God, and 
endowed with all requisite capacities and conditions for contin- 
uance and consummated excellence and blessedness, Man's 
moral and spiritual perfection would thus have come normally, 
as, in the right relation to God given by creation itself, he should 
have lived on in the rhythm and harmony of both his divinely 
illuminated faculties and his given objective relations to God and 
the cosmos. 

This new theory, in fact, confesses all this, in the modification 
it asks in the Church view of primitive man. It claims that he 
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was not made actually in the divine image, but only destined to 
the divine image. It was not given, but ordained, to him. “His 
spiritual powers and capacities,” says Dr. Dorner, “bear the im- 
print of the divine likeness. Still, capacities are not God's 
actual image, but merely its possibility. The higher import of 
the word ‘image’ points to the future,” (Sys. of Chn. Doc. II. 
pp. 77, 78). This “destination” means that he is to receive the 
divine image finally through the incarnation and immanence of 
the eternal Son, as the real image of God, in humanity. Dr. 
Dorner adds: “Humanity, although not created perfect at first, 
is created for the purpose of being perfected, not for the pur- 
pose of remaining a torso.” “The first man, though innocent, 
was not as yet pneumatic.’ Neither generically nor as individ- 
uals could humanity attain perfection without an incarnation of 
the divine in its midst, and thus constituting man “pneumatic” 
and bringing him to the destined goal of divine likeness (Sys. of 
Chn. Doc. II. pp. 210-212). He admits that man might have in- 
creased in knowledge of moral laws and strength of obedience, 
but assumes that by reason of the absence of a true mvédua, or 
pneumatic principle, he was incapable of true union or fellow 
ship with God, and that neither inspiration nor anything short of 
actual incarnation could give him right consciousness of God or 
perfecting communion (Ib., Il. pp. 213-216). 

Now, this is not only extra-Scriptural, but refines away the 
bold, clear anthropology of both the Old and New Testaments. 
It strips man of the peculiar and characterizing prerogatives 
given him as actually made in the “image and likeness of God,” 
called “the son of God” (Luke 3 : 38), pronounced “very good,” 
placed in fact, in living converse with his Creator. It degrades 
God's chief handiwork into a defectiveness and helplessness 
worse than did the scholastic conceptions of pura naturalia and 
the donum superadditum. \t is in clear conflict with the relation 
asserted by St. Paul for the God-man as the “second Adam,” 
and his work for the children of the first who accept his offices. 
As Calvin long ago said: “St. Paul in naming Christ the ‘sec- 
ond Adam’ sets a mean between the first beginning of man and 
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the restitution which we obtain by him.”* There is not the 
slightest suggestion that the “second Adam”’ is correlated to 
the first except as to a once holy creature lapsed into sin and 
needing recovery. The making alive in the second answers to 
the dying in the first, the gracious restoration being carried for- 
ward to the fullness of the resurrection glory in the likeness of 
Christ. And that this final likeness is distinctly a restored per- 
fection is taught clearly when the apostle marks the Christian in 
his redemption as “the new man,” in contrast with “the old man,” 
of the sinful state, “rexewed unto knowledge after the image of 
him that created him,” Col. 3 : 9, 10, “the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holiness,’’ Eph. 4 : 24. 
The only perfecting function asserted for the God-man is with 
fallen humanity, not only with no suggestion of God-manhood 
for the perfecting office in any other conditions than the actual 
one, but with a marking of the perfection to be reached as in 
the “image and likeness of God” with which human nature was 
originally endowed. The second Adamhood appears as a ne- 
cessity for headship of a redeemed humanity, not of the natural 
as something which God's creative power failed adequately to 
endow or put in right and necessary relation to himself. This 
new way of getting the metaphysics of the incarnation free from 
supposed trouble badly confuses the metaphysics of creation by 
the assumption that the all-perfect God made his chief work in 
earthly cosmos a “torso.” And if simply creational action itself 
is incompetent for perfecting creatures, how are we to think of 
the angelic orders, or the countless worlds of intelligent beings 
which modern astronomy almost compels us to recognize ? 
Have they all been left dependent, waiting, some of them it may 
be countless millenniums, for the perfecting of their nature and 
their proper unification in the divine kingdom, on the historic 
God-man—as the theory more than obscurely intimates? Or 
does each order or world of beings require a particular incarna- 
tion for its perfection and union with God? To our mind, this 
idea of a perfecting necessity of the God-man, irreSpective of 
redemption, brings in more metaphysical difficulties than it re- 
moves. 


*Institutes, Book II., Chap. xii. 7. 
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It is a somewhat suggestive fact, looking like a recognition of 
a disharmony of this theory with the Biblical conception of 
primitive man, that it has shown, though not in the case of Dr. 
Dorner, a marked tendency to ally itself with the evolutionary 
teaching of the genetic origin of man. Indeed, there is a nat- 
ural affinity between the two forms of teaching. The article in 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, already quoted, says: “More 
stress is laid in recent theology upon the cosmical relations of 
the incarnation. The old truth of the natural headship of Christ 
receives new significance in view of modern theories of the ori- 
gin and unity of the creation. If a theistic evolution be as- 
sumed, the Christ is not dethroned, but exalted as the goal of 
the whole ascent of life, the end and completion of all conceiva- 
ble development, the perfect man beyond which there can be 
none higher, the Head of all, in whom Humanity is raised to 
the throne of Divinity, the second Man who is the Lord from 
heaven.’ Without stopping to inquire what can be meant by 
“the zatural headship of Christ,” or where in the evolutionary 
ascent is found the “first Adam” to whom this second Man is 
correlated, it is enough to concede that in the slowly emergent 
humanity out of the inferior animal state, a humanity only grad- 
ually human, there is certainly quite sufficient basis of imper- 
fection and faultiness to call for a mighty work of perfecting and 
consummation. And there seems to be a beautiful correlation 
to the necessities of this emergent race, destined to divine son- 
ship, but creationally yet so deplorably unendowed with it, and 
the asserted divine plan to bring it to perfection by and in the 
model and power of God-manhood. And we are all familiar 
with elaborate elucidations, by theologians who haste to har- 
monize theology with science even before science is able to har- 
monize itself, which attempt to make clear how the redemptory 
gospel of Christianity, resting on the fall and sin, may be trans- 
ferred and settled upon the evolutionary foundation of a hu- 
manity too low to fall, but with immense room for progress if it 
is ever to reach to the “image and likeness of God.” “The 
Christ,”’ though displaced from the throne of redemptory power 
for a lapsed race, as in old orthodoxy, is yet thus “exalted,’’ as 
it is said, “as the goal of the whole ascent of life.” I say, this 
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teaching of absolute Christianity seems better to fit the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, with which it tends to go into partnership. 
And yet the harmonization is far from being without difficulties ; 
for the very principle of evolution has to be abandoned in the 
alliance. That principle, fundamental for even theistic evolution, 
is that the creative and perfecting processes are purely xaturalis- 
tic, 2. é., found simply in the forces and interactions of nature 
under fixed law. From monera to fish, from fish to reptile, 
from reptile to mammal, from brute mammal to the humanity 
with which Christianity has come to deal, the process is natural- 
istic only. And when Prof. John Fiske comes forward, as its 
prophet for the “destiny of man,” to interpret theistic evolution, 
he finds the reality of what theologians term “original sin” in 
the incomplete evolution, as “the brute inheritance which every 
man carries with him ;” and he sees redemption and regenera- 
tion in such a further transformation “that nothing of the brute 
can be detected in him, the ape and the tiger become extinct.” 
The process of evolution is the true progress toward salvation— 
“the creation and perfecting of Man being the goal toward 
which nature’s work has been all the time tending.” Thus, he 
adds, “the modern prophet, employing the methods of science, 
may again proclaim that the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Destiny of Man, pp. 25, 103. Now, without more than a pass- 
ing reminder of the incongruity of finding the true antecedent 
of the principle of incarnational mercy and tenderness, saving 
the weak and helpless, in the merciless law of cosmic formation 
and perfection through the battle for life and the survival of the 
fittest, it is to be distinctly observed that Absolute Christianity 
is not without difficulty in its supposed apt alliance with the 
evolutionary view of man, in that over against the unqualified 
supernaturalism of the incarnation for cosmic necessities stands 
evolution’s fundamental principle, that the formative and per- 
fective cosmic powers belong to mature by original divine con- 
stitution, and reach their goal by thoroughly zatural processes. 
4 There is further difficulty for the teaching we are cxam- 
ining, 7 dts shifting the emphasis of Christ's redemptive work 
rom his vicarious suffering to the incarnation itself. In many of 
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its forms of representation, it starts in assuming so close a re- 
lation between God and man, than not only is “Christ the Son 
of Man by his being the Son of God” (Dorner), but that in 
some mystical, though real sense the humanity of the God-man 
was comprehensive of aggregate humanity ; so that by the very 
constitution of Christ every man is in him and he in every man. 
“He is the head of the entire organism,” says Dorner, ‘God's 
self-communication to humanity being in him adsolute and unt- 
versal” (italics ours), Sys. of Chn. Doc., Il. 211. There is thus, 
through Christ, a divine immanence in all men. This teaching 
has naturally shown a decided tendency toward the mystical 
theory of the atonement, finding the atoning provision and po- 
tency rather in the incarnation than in the vicarious obedience 
and passion. It harmonizes easily with the thought which em- 
phasizes the evil of sin rather than its guilt. By inevitable logic, 
an absolute incarnation for perfective ends, with but incidental 
inclusion of redemption, subordinates Christ's sufferings and 
death into rather incidental relation. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, that this theory of incarnation, irrespective of sin, is 
often found combined with the theories which either deny or 
minimize the expiatory conception of redemption. In this it 
stands in marked contrast to the trend of the soteriology of 
both the whole Jewish preparatory sacrificial system and the 
apostolic emphasis on our Lord’s being made a propitiatory sin- 
offering. 

Proof and illustration of this changing of Christ's place in the 
system appears in its giving his mission absolutely universal and 
non-contingent effect. In making its goal absolutely perfecting 
for bo:h individual and generic humanity, it allies itself to a uni- 
versalism difficult to harmonize with the Biblical teaching. It 
says that Christ is “the absolutely universal person,” the Head 
of “humanity.” Unquestionably, it is true that in Christ God 
has placed himself in gracious relation, not only to certain in- 
dividuals, but to all men. Through the incarnation every man 
is able to say: “I am of that nature which in Christ is united 
to God in relation of real possibilities of redemption and glorifi- 
cation.”” This great fact is preliminary to all truths of renewal 
and salvation. But while the Scriptures, in recognition of hu- 
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man freedom and the possibility of neglect or rejection of “the 
great salvation,” speak of Christ, the second Adam, as the Head 
of a redeemed humanity, of his dedy, the Church,” Eph. 4: 12; 
Col. 1:8; 2: 19, “Head over all things to the Church,” Eph. 
1: 22; 1 Cor. I1 : 3, this new view gives through the God-man 
at once a perfecting immanence of God in all. When the God- 
man is thus made unconditionally the Head of total “human- 
ity,’ with a non-contingent purpose in an absolute goal of per- 
fecting the creature by a universal divine immanence, subordi- 
nating, while covering, redemptive needs, we seem to be logically 
assured of universal salvation—and this without the necessity of 
a “historical” knowledge of Christ through a future probation. 

The Scripture view needs to be better guarded by keeping in 
view the truth that Christ became the Head of a new race 
or a new humanity, not simply by the incarnation, but by the 
incarnation as carried forward into the atoning death and vic- 
torious resurrection, and through a free acceptance of him as our 
righteousness and sanctification. 

5. One more point against this theory needs mention. It is 
unnecessary for the very purpose for which it is formulated and 
urged, viz., the supposed better basis for Christianity. The 
supposed gain is illusory. If the aim is to lift the fact of the 
God-man out of all relation of contingency into that of eternal 
certainty and sure divine purpose, this, in essential features, 
clearly belongs to it without this new view. 

It will be freely admitted that God's foreknowledge, whether 
based on foreordination or not, is absolute and eternal. It cov- 
ered the fall of humanity and the need of redemption as com- 
pletely as it did the fore-purpose of creation; and this at once 
gives the same absolute certainty to the redemptive basis as be- 
longs to the creative and perfective. For all theology acknowl- 
edges that creation itself is a free act of God—not an absolute 
reality like the immanent activity or opera ad intra of the Trin- 
ity. Absoluteness of ¢/at kind is not sought or supposed to be 
found in the necessity for the incarnation. The only absolute- 
ness sought is that of the /ree “eternal purpose of /ove in Jesus 
Christ.”” And as the foreknowledge of God covered the future 
fact of sin as truly as the creation, though he stood in different 
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causal relation to the two, his love could act as absolutely in 
the purpose to redeem as in the purpose to create. Each pur- 
pose was a purpose of free love, and eternally chosen in the 
same absoluteness of love’s foresight and free fore-determina- 
tion. Creation itself is an ethical act of free love. The choice 
to create was in full foresight of the after need of redemption ; 
and so in the divine foresight and divine freedom the incarna- 
tion is eternally grounded, and with equal degree of absolute- 
ness, on the divine side, as is the cosmic creation. Thus the in- 
carnation needs nothing more for its eternal certainty and abso- 
lute choice in the divine plan, than the eternally foreseen needs 
of a fallen humanity. To put it apart from this, on the other 
basis of a free, eternally predetermined necessity for completing 
an unfinished state of creation, gains nothing of appreciable 
value. 

There is no evading this conclusion except by denial of God’s 
foreknowledge of contingent events. Though this denial was 
made, of old, by Cicero, and is made by Socinians generally, 
and by Martensen, Rothe, and some others, it is not made by 
Dr. Dorner, and is made, I presume, by few of those who have 
adopted this idea of Absolute Christianity. On whatever basis 
it is rested, the divine prescience of sin is as fully admitted as 
the divine prescience of God’s own free action in creation. And 
“incarnation in order to redemption” thus has equal certainty 
and equal absoluteness in the divine ethical choice, with the sup- 
posed incarnation freely ethically chosen in order to perfect the 
cosmos freely created and freely left dependent for perfection 
and right relation upon such divine self-communication. It is, 
moreover, equally at least a manifestation of love. If it still be 
said, as it is said, that this nevertheless leaves the fullest and 
completest revelation of the divine love rest on the contingency 
of sin, the answer is direct that the perfection of love, which is 
also the perfect reason, 7s in its perfect adaptation to the needs it 
provides for. Neither the nature of love, nor the necessities of 
creation, call for useless display. It would cease to de love. 
And if the highest love is redemption of the guilty and un- 
worthy, this, of necessity, appears only in connection with sin. 
A God-man for the sake of the wnocent, as incarnation apart 
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from sin would mean, is an inferior goodness or love. So that 
even for the preservation of this supremest form of manifested 
love, in which the God-man himself says: “God so loved the 
world as to give his only begotten Son,” we dare not disconnect 
it from the sinfulness, guilt, and unworthiness of its subjects. 
It is impossible to rest the incarnation on any other necessity 
without making it a less impressive display of the infinite good- 
ness or force of ethical love. When, therefore, we recall what 
has already become clear, that in the absolute divine foreknowl- 
edge of the contingent abuse of human freedom the incarna- 
tion belongs, any way, to the absolutely free and certain choice 
of God’s love and plan, and have to add here, also, that any 
other purpose than that which contemplates the redemption of 
the sinful and unworthy expresses a less impressive divine love, 
we see not only no need of this theory of Absolute Christianity, 
but much reason for its rejection. 


—_——— —o-___>-o 


ARTICLE IL. 
DAVID HUME AND HIS PHILOSOPHY, 


By Rev. J. A. HALL, A. M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Almost every great man has been the creation of his own 
times. Now and then in history, a man has lived who has been 
able to cut himself loose from the thoughts and influences of 
his age and by the force and grandeur of his own individual 
spirit, has molded the thinking of his times, but these are ex- 
ceptions. Most great men are the products of the thought and 
spirit of their age. They rise above others of their times by 
virtue of the facts, that they have been able on the one hand to 
feel and on the other to give expression to the forces that in life 
and thought have been peculiar to the days in which they lived. 
The work of the genius is not so much to create, as it is to in- 
terpret the thought of his times and to give to that thought, ex- 
pression. Thus the ideas and spirit of Protestantism, had their 
existence in the minds and hearts of men prior to the Reforma- 
tion,—but they needed a Luther to interpret and give utterance 
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to them. The spirit of art, dead from the times when Greece 
and Rome were in their glory, revived in the Renaissance, but it 
needed a Davinci, or a Michael Angelo, to give it expression, 
to paint it on canvass or to chisel it in marble. And so, too, 
ideas of man’s future life, had their existence during the Middle 
Ages, but they called for a Dante to give them speech and to 
clothe them in immortal song. 

What was true of Luther, of Angelo and of Dante, was true 
also in a narrower sense of David Hume. The thoughts to 
which he gave expression were not altogether new or original 
with him, they had their existence already in the intellectual at- 
mosphere of his times. His work was to give to these thoughts 
expression and to work them into an intellectual system. 

Now it is on account of this intimate connection, always ex- 
isting between great men and their times, that the student who 
would make himself acquainted with the one must also become 
acquainted with the other. And so it comes that if we are to 
know Hume and his Philosophy, we must know something of 
the thought that preceded, and that in reality created this great 
thinker. The intellectual movement that led to and had its 
culmination in Hume, was the great movement known as En- 
glish Deism. It was a movement that had its origin in revolu- 
tion. In England, as in Germany, the period that followed the 
Reformation was one of intellectual tyranny. The problems 
that occupied the foreground of interest in science and in life 
were very naturally those of theology and religion. It was per- 
haps unfortunate that in the solution of these problems appeal 
had been made almost entirely to the philosophers, for thus 
there again came into being in the Protestant Church, a scholas- 
ticism almost as bitter and intolerant as that which had charac- 
terized the Catholic in the Middle Ages. Deism was at once a 
‘ revolt against this intellectual tyranny and a plea for mental 
freedom. But while deism had its origin in revolt, against 
scholasticism, it also found the soil of English thought already 
prepared for it. The spirit of liberty was in the air and was 
everywhere making itself felt. In the Church, the right of per- 
sonal verification of religious truth had shown itself in the Puri- 
tans and enthusiasts. In politics, the doctrine of the Levelers 
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had given evidence of its strength, and in philosophy Francis 
Bacon had asserted the native right of the mind to think and 
reason for itself. But while the forces mentioned had each its 
share in the preparation of the soil, yet the most potent influ- 
ence in the rise and development of the new movement, was 
unquestionably the philosophy of Bacon. It was the genius of 
this great thinker that directed the current of thought that came 
to its perfection in Locke and to its end in David Hume. The 
task that Locke undertook was that of leading the mind to the 
investigation of truth by a new method. Hitherto, as already 
indicated, the mind had come into possession of its facts almost 
exclusively by the method of deduction. Certain great princi- 
ples had been assumed as starting points, principles that seemed 
to be axiomatic and intuitively perceived and from these by a 
process of logic the mind had reasoned to other truths that were 
involved of necessity in the fundamental ones, and thus the mind 
had built up its intellectual systems. It was a method suffi- 
ciently good, provided that no element of uncertainty or error 
inhered in the premises. But when that was the case, as it some- 
times was, the mind reasoning from principles supposed to be 
universal and valid was forced to erroneous conclusions. 

Now the method that Bacon employed was directly the op- 
posite of this. In the investigation of knowledge, instead of 
the deductive, he proposed the inductive method, according to 
which the mind comes into possession of its facts, not from cer- 
tain assumed principles but from generalizations deduced from 
experience. Then came John Locke. Building essentially on 
the principles laid down by Bacon, Locke brought the empiri- 
cal philosophy to its perfection. He asserted with Bacon, that 
the only true method of knowledge was the one that reasoned 
from facts to principles and not from principles to facts. But 
when the question was asked, How is the mind to come into 
possession of its facts ? his answer was, “through sensation”’ By 
that he meant that all ideas must be traced primarily, to exter- 
nal experience by means of the senses, or reflection, that is, in- 
ternal experience, by means of consciousness. Thus was the 
foundation laid by Bacon of that empirical philosophy which 
further developed by Herbert and Hobbes, attained its perfec- 
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tion in Locke, and ultimately culminated in the skepticism of 
David Hume. But while Locke developed and brought to its 
perfection the philosophy of Empircism, and while Hume at- 
taches himself closely to him, in part correcting and in part de- 
veloping his doctrine, there was yet one very radical inconsist- 
ency in the system as it had been left by Locke. It consisted 
in the fact that his theory of knowledge could not possibly be 
reconciled with his theory of being. Nor was he himself blind 
to the fact that the mind recognized realities that could not be 
known according to his theory of knowledge; that the mind 
itself, the spiritual in the universe and man, could not thus be 
known. And so, though at the price of denying his theory of 
knowledge, he admitted the reality of spiritual knowledge and 
said that faith must be recognized also as a medium of truth. 
Now this was the weakness in Locke’s system, a weakness felt 
indeed by himself, but of which, on account of his religious 
convictions he was unwilling to rid it. It was this weakness 
that remained yet to be eliminated before the philosophy of em- 
piricism could stand out before the mind of thinking men, the 
bald and universally destructive system that it really is. Now 
this was the work that remained for Hume. It was a work for 
the doing of which, both by intellectual qualifications as well 
as moral character, he was specially fitted. 

Let us look now for a moment at the man. He was born at 
Edinburg, on the twenty-sixth of April, 1711. Of his early | 
history and mental development we unfortunately know but 
very little. It is certain however, that he was not what is com 
monly called a promising youth. Unlike the young Bacon, 
who already in the thirteenth year of his age gave promise of 
his future renown, young Hume was dull and the mind that . 
was by and by to ripen into one of prodigious power, seemed 
during these early years to be nursing itself and gathering up 
its strength for the work that it was afterward so successfully to 
do in the fields of metaphysics, history and political-economy. 
The eye that is most responsive to the first faint evidences of 
genius in the boy, is always that of his mother. But so dull 
was the boy, David, that even his mother could see in him no 
signs of promise and once said of him in the broad accents of 
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her native tongue, “our Davie’s a fine good natured crater, but 
oncommmon wake minded.” But for all that he at length com- 
pleted his course in the schools of Edinburgh, studied law and 
entered on what he thought was to be his profession. Whether 
or not he would have been successful in this his chosen field, 
must remain a matter of conjecture; for it was not the work to 
which Hume was to give himself. And so by one of those 
inysterious providences, so dark at the time, yet so clear in their 
meaning and significance afterwards, his health failed. In the 
hope of regaining it by travel, he went to Paris, visited Rheims, 
where he remained for a short time, and then settled for a period 
at La Flecke, famous in the history of philosophy as the school 
of Descartes. It was during his stay here and while but one 
and twenty, that he wrought into systematic form the great 
work of his life, viz. his “Treatise of Human Nature.” In the 
Autumn of the year, 1739, this work was first launched on the 
literary sea. The reception accorded to it was by no means 
flattering to the young and ambitious author. Its sin was that 
it dealt with those principles and abstract thoughts with which 
the average mind is but little concerned. Speaking of the re- 
ception that was given to this work, the greatest of his life, in 
that it embodied substantially all that in philosophy he ever 
wrote, Hume says, “Never was literary attempt more unfortunate. 
It fell dead born from the press without reaching such distinc- 
tion as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” But good 
natured, hopeful, careless as he was, he tried and seems to have 
persuaded himself that he succeeded in making light of his fail 
ure. He says in regard to it, “I very soon recovered from the 
blow.” But that he underestimated the effect that his failure 
really had upon him, is evident in the fact that it drove him 
finally from his chosen field of investigation and henceforth, 
instead of occupying himself in the investigation of the greatest 
of all problems—the foundations of belief—he gave himself to 
the application of his principles to the practical problems of 
life. What would have been the position of British philosophy 
in the coming century, had Hume gone on as he began, is a 
curious but interesting question. Studied as a man, Hume was 
VoL. XXI. No. 3. 44 
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a curious character. Genial, brilliant in conversation, he was 
the central figure in the society in which he moved—the per- 
sonal friend of the great Butler, as well as of men of his own 
type of thinking. A constitutional skeptic, yet without the 
logic of faith or fervor enough to put his skepticism into prac- 
tice, he never lived, nor would he have been willing to suffer for 
the sake of his convictions, for he utterly lacked that heroic ele- 
ment of every manly man, that has always prompted men to 
suffer and, if need be, to die for their convictions. Nor can it 
be said that he never prayed. There is an incident told of him 
so thoroughly characteristic of the man that it demands a place 
here, showing as it does the peculiar character that he really was. 
One day, while striving to make his way across a place that had 
once been a bog, stepping on the little planks and pieces of 
wood that had been placed there for the purpose of keeping 
people out of the mud, his footing slipped and he fell into. the 
mire. Stout man that he was, instead of being able to extricate 
himself by his exertions, he but sank deeper into the mire. In 
this unhappy condition he was discovered by a washerwoman 
who chanced to be passing that way, happy enough, and with 
her basket of clothes on her head. “My good woman” said 
Hume, “would you reach me a hand and help me out of the 
mire?’ She looked at him for a moment, but long enough to 
recognize who it was, and said, “aren't you David Hume, the in- 
fidel ?” “Well my good woman,” said he, “I am David Hume, 
whether infidel or no.”” “A weel,” was her reply, “ye maun say 
the Lord’s Prayer.” But said Hume, “don’t the Scriptures say 
that we must love our enemies and do good to them that hate 
us.” “The Scriptures may say what they like,” was the reply, 
“but I say that ye maun say the Lord’s Prayer.” And not un- 
til he prayed did the needed help come. But constituted as he 
was, it was one with him whether he prayed or not, for he was 
the last man to suffer for his belief. Such was Hume the skep-" 
tic, the historian and the careless though ambitious philosopher. 
Perhaps it was this utter unconcern so characteristic of his na- 
ture, that fitted him so admirably for the work he was to do; 
for had he possessed deeper convictions, he might have shrunk 
from pushing his philosophy to its bald conclusions, as did Bacon 
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and Locke and others that might be mentioned of our own 
times, who professing to stand on the philosophy of Hume, yet 
lack the courage to reason to its results. Hume was consistent, 
in that he had the hardihood to trace his principles to their log- 
ical outcome and demonstrate forever the fact, that when the 
mind plants itself upon mere empiricism as a basis there is no 
place for it to’stop short of universal doubt. 

But let us look now for a moment at his philosophy and study 
it more particularly in those of its phases in which it bears on two 
doctrines, long held by the Church and that lie very near to 
the very foundations of all theistic faith. First then as to his 
philosophy. It was empirical. But it was not empirical in the 
same sense as the systems of Bacon and Locke had been em- 
pirical. Hume’s was in the strictest sense a sensuous empiri- 
cism. Locke in his system had given a place to faith and held 
that it was a valid source of knowledge. With him there were 
two sources of ideas. Sensation and reflection. All ideas aris- 
ing from external experience by means of the sense, he traced 
to sensations as their source, and those ideas arising out of in- 
ternal experience by means of consciousness he traced to re- 
flection. The examination of the natural ideas given in the 
sense was the province of the reason, while those perceptions 
the substance of which cannot be discovered by an examination 
of natural ideas, form the proper object of faith. Thus did 
Locke allow to faith the right to stand as a valid source of 
knowledge. But Hume went further and denied to faith the 
right to this distinction. He assumed as his starting point that 
nothing can be in the mind that was not first in the sense, that 
all the material of thought is given through external or internal 
experience, but that all possible knowledge is first in impress- 
ions. Let us allow him to speak for himself. Here is a state- 
ment found in his renowned, “Treatise of Human Nature’”’ in 
which he gives a very concise statement of his theory of knowl- 
edge: “All perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into two distinct kinds which I shall call impressions and ideas. 
The difference between these consists in the degree of force and 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind and make their 
way into our thought and consciousness. Those perceptions 
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which enter with most force and violence, we name impressions ; 
and under this name [ comprehend all our sensations, passions 
and emotions, as they make their first appearance in the soul. 
By ideas I mean the faint images of these in thinking and rea- 
soning.” Wesee therefore that with him all rudiments of knowl- 
edge must be traced first to ideas and from ideas back to their 
origin in impressions, but no idea can go beyond or admit into 
itself what is not clearly given in the impression of which the 
idea itself is a copy. He says again, “All ideas must be resolved 
into impressions: what cannot be resolved into an impression is 
false.” But further, ideas may be resolved into two classes. If 
they are the correct copies of the original impression, they are 
ideas of memory. If they are not correct copies of impressions 
they are ideas of imagination. But while there are impressions 
and ideas of sense, there are also impressions and ideas of re- 
flection. But whether ideas of sense, or ideas of reflection, 
they must all at last be traced to sense impressions as their ori- 
gin, for while ideas of reflection must be resolved into impres- 
sions of reflection, these very impressions must be resolved 
into ideas of sense. To make the thought still clearer let us 
introduce an illustration. We look out, let us say, on the world. 
The moment we do so we perceive some object which the very 
moment that it is so perceived becomes an impression. The 
instant after such impression is made, it ceases to exist as an 
impression and becomes an idea. If the idea be a correct copy 
of the impression it now enters into the material of the mind as 
an idea of memory or imagination. But whether an idea of 
memory or of imagination, it must be traced back to the sense 
impression as its origin and cannot embody in itself anything 
that was not contained in the original impression. Thus is the 
material of thought narrowed down to mere sense impressions, 
for what cannot become an impression cannot be known. 

Well now what becomes of those great a priori ideas, those 
ideas that underlie and condition knowledge, is at once apparent. 
The idea of time in which events must occur, the idea of space 
in which objects must exist, the idea of cause in which antece- 
dent are consequent are bound together, these ideas, funda- 
mental and necessary to all thought, are in Hume's system dis- 
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solved and the mind is left face to face with the realities of a 
universe from which impressions come, but powerless as the 
mirror to interpret these impressions or to get out of them 
knowledge. And thus does Hume's criticism destroy the very 
possibility of knowledge by denying the reality of those ideas 
without which thought itself cannot be. Moreover it may be 
asked, what becomes of the mind itself according to Hume's 
system? The answer is, it too is unreal, in fact it is not. 
“What we call the mind,” says Hume, “is nothing but a heap 
or collection of different perceptions united together by certain 
relations and supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with a 
perfect simplicity and identity.” And so it comes that as under 
the idealism of Berkeley the external world was destroyed, so 
under the empiricism of Hume, the inner world is dissolved and 
nothing is left as a basis of knowledge, not even the mind itself 
on which the impressions of which he speaks must be made. 
It is true of Hume's skepticism what James McIntosh once af- 
firmed as true of all skepticism when he said, “It involves a 
contradiction of terms, it is a belief that there can be no belief. 
It is an attempt of the mind to act without its structure and by 
other laws than those to which nature has subjected its opera- 
tions. To reason without assenting to the principles on which 
reasoning is founded, is not unlike an effort to feel without 
nerves or to move without muscles.” 

But now having made ourselves acquainted in a sufficient 
manner with Hume's system, let us consider for a moment its 
bearing on two great doctrines underlying the system of Chris- 
tian theism. No one will deny that the most stupendous ques- 
tion with which the human mind can concern itself is the one 
involving the existence of a divine being. The greatest of all 
questions is likewise the oldest of all—is there a God? With 
whatever questions the mind may or may not be concerned, 
sooner or later, whether in the civilized man or in the rude sav- 
age, it stands face to face with this mighty question and feels 
itself in some way compelled to answer it. To the scientist, 
tracing out realities and laws, to the metaphysician striving to 
solve the problems of thought and being, to the husbandman 
looking out on the mysterious processes of the life that goes on 
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around him in field and garden and stream, to every man in 
every sphere’ of observation this question comes, for to think is 
in some way or other to be confronted by it. But what is the 
answer that out of Hume’s empiricism comes to this great ques- 
tion. Practically, Hume was a deist. He held to that view of the 
relation of God to the world which in opposition to atheism af- 
firms the existence of God and in pposition to pantheism, affirms 
his personality—the view which was characteristic of certain 
minds in England in his day. As to his belief he remained a 
disciple of Bacon and John Locke, though in philosophy he 
pushed the doctrines of empiricism very much farther than 
either. With them he believed in the being of God. But in 
this he was inconsistent. From the atheistic conclusions to 
which his philosophy led and from which Locke was saved by his 
religious faith and theological prepossessions, Hume was saved 
by his own inconsistency and refusal to accept the results of his 
own logic. Locke and Bacon in their theories of knowledge had 
left room for the supernatural, but Hume in his had denied even 
the possibility of such knowledge. He said that all knowledge 
was first in the impressions : that was the pivot and centre of 
his system. But how could the idea of God be given in im- 
pressions? How could he, whom no mortal eye has ever seen 
or ear heard or hand touched, how was this being to become an 
impression? And since ideas are but faint copies of impres- 
sions, yet, containing nothing that is not given in impressions, 
it followed that God could not be known or his existence af- 
firmed. ‘Thus did Hume's system undermine the structure of 
theism by denying the validity of the very idea upon which 
theism rests. But while he had the courage to push his prem- 
ises to their baldest conclusiéns and thus to sweep from the 
field of the mind's knowledge all theistic ideas, he never ac- 
cepted personally the results to which his logic led, for the 
hervic element in the human soul, the spirit that forces every 
manly man into perfect loyalty to truth at any cost, never seems 
to have inspired him, and so though he denied in his creed the 
logic of his system he remained a deist. In an intelligent uni- 
verse his practical reason saw the proofs of the one whose be- 
ing his theoretical reason denied, and building thereon his creed 
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he says, “The whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent 
author and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection sus- 
pend his belief for a moment with regard to the primary princi- 
ples of genuine theism and religion.” 

But Hume's criticism of the basis of theism, illustrates a truth 
which no student of history or of philosophy can afford to over- 
look. It emphasizes the important fact that all forms of knowl- 
edge founded as all knowledge must be on certain mental facts, 
is a harmonious and interrelated structure, that a criticism that 
denies the possibility of one form of knowledge must of neces- 
sity deny the possibility of all forms, and that no argument can 
be formulated against theism that does not act with equal force 
against every other form of knowledge. For what, it may be 
asked, is knowledge? Is it one, is it a score of isolated, dis- 
connected preceptions? Has the child knowledge of the rock 
that perchance may have had an impression of its hardness and 
then again of its roughness but has never associated by a process 
of reason these two impressions or bound them together in a sin- 
gle idea of a substance that underlies? Has the one whu knows 
that in history events have taken place, but who knows not the 
age or the events with which in time and life thay stand related, 
a knowledge of history? Has he who has seen but isolated 
portions of an immortal work of art, but on whose mind has 
never dawned the idea that inspired the painter and that speaks 
from the canvass in living colors, a knowledge of art? Mere 
isolated impressions do not constitute knowledge, nor can unre- 
lated ideas form science. Impressions must be brought into 
relations, ideas must stand in harmony each with the other be- 
fore knowledge can become possible. In other words, the mind 
itself, in the employment of its constructive powers out of the 
material given in impression and reflection, must weave the 
fabric of knowledge. The mind must bind together the various 
qualities of matter in an idea of substance as underlying those 
qualities. It must connect events in an idea of time in which 
they occur. It must unite phenomena by an idea of space on 
the one hand and of causation on the other, for without these a 
priori ideas—these intuitions of the mind itself—and which no 
possible impression has or ever can give, the outward world 
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must ever remain a ceaseleas flux, and the inner nothing more 
than an unconscious possibility of impressions. 

But while these @ priori ideas are fundamental, furnishing as 
they do the very conditions of knowledge, how, according to 
Hume’s psychology, are they to be brought before the mind ? 
Can space, out of which things cannot exist, or time, out of which 
they cannot occur, become an impression? Can relations and 
causes thus be perceived. The eye, the ear, the touch, no fac- 
ulty of the sensuous, impressionable man can possibly be re- 
sponsive to either. But if they cannot become impressions, 
neither can they become ideas. And thus the mind is left face 
to face with a universe that it cannot know, powerless as the 
mirror to interpret the impressions that fall upon it. And so 
did Hume’s psychology, aiming as it did to prove the impossi- 
bility of a knowledge of God, destroy the possibility of all 
knowledge. It is significant that with him the deistic move- 
ment in England came to its end. Beyond him, while pursu- 
ing his methods, no intellectual movement could proceed, for if 
the principles from which he reasoned had their foundations in 
reality, there was nothing left for the human mind to do un- 
less it chose, as it very soon did, in the common sense philoso- 
phy of Reid and afterward in the critical philosophy of Kant, 
to examine again the rudiments of knowledge and by casting 
out what was defective and substitute in its stead a better foun- 
dation, go on to build anew the structure of human thought. 

But Hume’s psychology not only proved destructive to the- 
ism in that it denied the possibility of supernatural knowledge. 
The second thing that it did was to wrest from the grasp of the 
Christian apologist a weapon which through centuries of intel- 
lectual conflict he had wielded with telling effect in defence of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. That weapon was the testimony 
of the miracles to the fact of Christ's divinity. When asked 
the reason of his faith in this great and fundamental doctrine of 
his creed, the apologist had pointed to the miracles and said, 
“No man could have wrought them,” hence Jesus, seeing that he 
worked these wonders, must have been divine. Now I do not 
say that in this the early apologist did wisely or used his best 
weapon. He did not. The simple unapproachable character 
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of Christ stands as the best argument for his Sonship with God. 
Were every miracle attributed to him to be disproved, that 
character yet remains a fact of history, unchanged in its grand- 
eur, and to which must always be traced the most commanding 
influences that have fashioned in the past or that will in the 
future fashion the highest civilization. A character so imposing 
that it was able to fire even the soul of Renan, and call forth 
that sublime culogy in which he speaks of Jesus and says, “A 
thousand times more living, a thousand times more loved, since 
thy death than during thy pilgrimage here below, thou wilt be- 
come to such a degree the corner stone of humanity that to 
tear thy name from this world would be to shake it to its very 
foundations.” The forces that in that life first came into being 
and that yet inspire the noblest and the purest souls of the race, 
must be accounted for, and it was his own certainty of the con- 
viction to which the soul of man would come when standing 
face to face with his own life and character that led Christ him- 
self to say, “And if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me.” 
That character, utterly unlike every other history, must be ex- 
plained and the honest effort to account for it can have but one 
result. Nevertheless the argument founded on the miracles has 
its value in the cases of those who may not be able to appreci- 
ate the higher argument. 

But turn now the force of Hume’s criticism against this argu- 
ment from the miracles, and what have you? The answer is, 
“They could not have been wrought.’’ But when you ask the 
question, why? His answer is, “For the reason that they are 
contrary to experience and to natural law.” And yet, strange 
as it may seem, if we are to credit Hume’s own statement, he 
believed in the possibility of miracles. We have already seen 
that in spite of the fact that his theory of knowledge forced him 
to a denial of the being of God, he yet held to that belief. And 
so too, notwithstanding his criticism of the basis on which be- 
lief in miracles rests he admits that they are not only possible 
but that they have in reality been wrought. Here are the 
words with which he closes his discussion of the subject of the 
miracles: “Upon the whole we may conclude that the Chris- 
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tian religion not only was at first attended with miracles, but 
even at:this day cannot be believed by any reasonable being 
without one.” But in the face of this seeming admission Hume 
in reality denied their possibility. He said that a miracle could 
not be, because contrary to experience and because contrary to 
natural law. But what, it must be asked, are these two factors, 
which he here with such marvelous inconsistency introduces ; 
what is this “experience” and what is this “Natural Law” that 
he makes to do service in breaking down our faith in the mir- 
acles? Are they according to Hume’s system realities? Are 
they facts within the possibility of the mind's knowledge? In 
fact, Hume denied the possibility of a knowledge of either and 
hence their reality. For how can experience be without per- 
sonal identity, or how can law be revealed through impressions ? 
No man can have experience without personal identity ; the in- 
dividual that is to-day must be the same and recognize himself 
as the same person that existed yesterday. Back of impres- 
sions must abide the self-conscious ego, enduring through all 
changes, uniting into one consciousness the impressions of yes- 
terday with those of to-day and not until you have this intelli- 
gent factor, uniting and binding into one intelligence the past 
and the present, is the experience possible. But what is there 
in Hume’s system to thus stand back of the ceaseless flux of 
impressions or to unite them together in experience? Nothing. 
He not only denies personal identity but also as we have already 
seen the reality of the inner world itself. With him nothing is 
but impressions and their faint copies, ideas, all else the material 
of which is not given in impressions is, “Fiction.” But since 
experience cannot come out of impressions then it too is but 
fiction and no man ever has or can have experience. Thus did 
his criticism defeat itself and dissolve the very argument upon 
which he based his denial of the miracles. For the skeptic that 
would appeal to experience as a proof must in the first place 
admit the reality of that which he thus makes to do service. 
But take now his second objection. ‘Miracles are impossible 
because contrary to natural law.”” Now the common conscious- 
ness of man testifies that law is universal and that we are living 
in a universe of order. Looking out upon the world the mind 
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cannot escape from those conclusions. It is to these deductions 
made by every man for himself that Hume appeals in his sec- 
ond objection when he says, because law is universal and order 
is, miracles could not have been. Now Hume ought to have 
been the last man to speak of law or order, for he has abso- 
lutely no right to speak of either, much less to build upon them 
an argument which, examined in the light of his own philosophy, 
he would have us respect. To every form of Empiricism, both 
of these realities are utterly foreign. For how can any man get 
an impression of order? That idea cannot come through one. 
or through even a thousand impressions. These ideas are im- 
mense co-ordinations furnished by masses of facts perceived 
through history and nature; they are the creations of the rea- 
son, the products of man’s intellectual life and are not, nor can 
they be contained in impressions. No single phenomenon, no 
mass of phenomena can contain them, and hence if perceived at 
all they must be perceived by the reason and therefore are fic- 
titious. But as order and law are not realities since they can- 
not be empirically known how then upon these very principles 
is an argument against the miracles to be built? Surely no ar 

gument judged from the standpoint of Hume could possibly be 
weaker and no one saw its weakness better than did Hume him- 
self. And thus did the criticism of this great skeptic leave 
these two great doctrines of the Christian faith precisely as it 
found them. No doubt he thought, as many have since, that 
these articles of our faith could not endure the touch of a 
searching criticism. No doubt he thought that they, like the 
pillars of the temple of Dagon, but awaited the grapple of some 
intellectual Samson to wrest them forever from their founda- 
tions. But Hume wrestled with them in vain. Gathering into 
themselves the best thought of the human intellect, tested by 
centuries of storm, consecrated by all that is sacred in the soul 
of man, every pillar in the temple of a true theism has remained 
unshaken through all the controversy of the past. And why ? 
Why is it that, after every conflict that now for more than 
eighteen centuries has raged about these principles, we have al- 
ways heard the reassuring voice of the apostle saying, “Never- 
theless the foundation standeth sure.” And why is it that 
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these words, so true as to the past, must in the nature of things 
remain true as to the future, announcing beforehand the result 
of every controversy that is or that can be? Is it not be- 
cause truth cannot be dethroned, because truth to be known at 
all; must be known as it is, because the mind of man in its 
search for truth, determined by the laws of its own being, is 
compelled to mirror the mind that is in nature and the universe ? 
So long as thought continues to be an echo of truth, so long as 


_ plilosophy remains comprehensive and rational, theism cannot 


be overthrown. 

But in spite of the defects that inhere in Hume’s system, he 
yet did a great work ; a work that needed to be done, and which 
perhaps no one of his times could have done so well. For as 
every age needs its apologists to reform and to restate its ever 
widening Christian thought, so does every age need its skeptic 
to watch the process from without and to keep before our minds 
the strength or the weakness of our position. And so it has 
come that skepticism has not only rendered the most important 
service in the development of theistic thought, but out of its 
ranks have come some of the best apologists of theism. 

It was so in the case of Hume. No one of his times, not 
even the great Butler in his immortal “Analogy,” did more for 
the truth. And though Hume did not intend it, he yet demon- 
strated the fact that the principles upon which the Christian rests 
his faith are the very principles upon which all true science and 
philosophy must of necessity rest, and that the denial of these 
principles, underlying alike the fabric of theism and of all knowl- 
edge, is the destruction not alone of theology but of all science. 
Hume demonstrated the truth that as between theism and skep- 
ticism there is no middle ground; that the mind must either 
accept the great truths of the former, or else deny the reality of 
its own being and resign itself to a fruitless and everlasting 
struggle in the limitless void of the other. 
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ARTICLE III. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF REV. THOMAS WILLIAM LUTHER 
DOSH, D. D.. 


By Rev. P. BERGSTRESSER,, D. D., Middletown, Md, 


Appointed by the Synod of Maryland at its meeting in 
Washington City, D. C., 1890, to prepare a biography of Rev. 
Thomas William Luther Dosh, D. D., deceased, at the time a 
member of the same synod, I feel that no easy duty has been 
laid upon me, but still a pleasant one, to recount the reminis- 
cences of our college life, and our sweet friendship of former 
days and years. 

Thomas William Luther Dosh was born, November 21, 1830, 
at Strasburg, Va., of Lutheran parentage, and was in early in- 
fancy dedicated to God in holy baptism. The ancestry of the 
Dosh family in that section of Virginia, emigrated from Alsace 
Loraine, Germany, of which Strasburg is the chief city, hence 
the name of our Strasburg, Va. The name Dosh was formerly, 
and is still by many pronounced Dusk, but what the original 
orthography was Ido not know. The colony, in which the 
Dosh family was found, came to America under the lead of Mr. 
Yost Hite, who seemed to have been a Baron or Count, and 
first located at York, Pa., and thence .came to Strasburg, Va., 
and to the region round about. 

When Rev. John F. Campbell, D. D., became pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Strasburg, Va., December, 
1843, he found only one old man of the Dosh family living; 
and that was John Dosh, whose brothers George and William 
had been dead already many years. Mr. William Dosh, the 
brother of the said Mr. John Dosh, was the father of Thomas 
William Luther Dosh, the subject of our biography. They all 
moved in very humble life. Mr. William Dosh, the father of 
Dr. Dosh, was a boot and shoemaker. He is said to have been 
a man of fine personal appearance. He married a Miss Ann 
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W. Swan, of an excellant family, and a member of the Luther- 
an Church at Strasburg, Va. She was a good woman, and 
brought up her children in the fear and nurture of the Lord. 
This is only another instance of what a brave and God-fearing 
woman can do under circumstances of great destitution. She 
was the mother of four children, John Henry C., Samuel H., 
Mary Catharine, who married Rev. Isaac Baker of Winchester, 
Va., and Thomas William Luther, the youngest. Dr. Dosh 
generally wrote his name Thomas William, omitting the Luther, 
probably because it made the name too long. But he was bap- 
tized Thomas William Luther. Who knows, however, what in- 
fluence the name Luther may have exerted in shaping his 
course and his choice of church fellowship? As sinall things 
as that have shaped the destinies of nations. The eldest son, 
Rev. John H. C. Dosh, trained for a time in the office of the 
County Clerk, became a distinguished member of the Baltimore 
Conterence of the M. E. Church, was for many years its Secre- 
tary, and died some few years ago. Gen. Samuel H. Dosh of 
California, was one of two editors of the Shasta Courier, and, 
at the time of his death, 1861, Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates in the Lesislature of his State. Mr. Samuel H. Dosh 
went to California in 1849, and was spared until 1861, and thus 
was providentially enabled to become a party to the education 
of his youngest brother. 

When Dr. Campbell took charge of the Lutheran congrega- 
tion, of which Mrs. Dosh was a member, only two of the chil- 
dren were at home with their mother, Mary Catharine and 
“Billy,” as he was familiarly called, a fine little lad of some thir- 
teen or fourteen summers. John and Samuel were in Wood- 
stock, Va., the former in the County Clerk’s office and the latter 
in a printing office. Pastor Campbeil often visited the family, 
for Mrs Dosh was a very pleasant lady and well informed, and 
thus learned to know and love William. What picture more 
beautiful than that of the widow, with her little flock gathered 
around her, as we presume was her daily wont, reading to them 
lessons of religion and morality out of the Bible or some stand- 
dard work! These lessons sank deep into the minds of these 
children, for they all became distinguished in life. It was the 
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the practice of Dr. Campbell, as it was also that of many other 
Lutheran ministers in those days, to hold a protracted meeting 
a little in advance of the time for confirmation. Dr. Campbell 
then had a large class of catechumens, among whom was “Billy”’ 
Dosh, who had been drawn into it by the frequent visits of the 
pastor to the widow’s family. Such a protracted meeting was 
therefore held for the spiritual benefit of this class of catechu- 
mens, of which William Dosh was a member. The meeting 
continued some two weeks, and it pleased God to grant them a 
gracious refreshing. The membership was greatly revived and 
sinners were convicted and converted. Among others our dear 
departed brother was truly born of the spirit. As a natural 
consequence the mutual affection of pastor and catechumen now 
assumed a more tender character, and their relation became that 
of Paul and Timothy. Of this relation more hereafter. As a 
lad “Billy” Dosh led in public prayer, and grew in favor with 
God and man. He was always a good boy, and loved his 
mother, and therefore he became a good man. “Train up a 
child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it.” The companions of his youth say, “Billy 
Dosh” was always a good boy—peaceable, amiable, and affec- 
tionate. When his friends observed that he had talents, which 
could be used in the service of the Master, he was placed on 
the funds of the Virginia Synod, sent to Gettysburg, and he 
entered the preparatory Department of Pennsylvania College 
in 1851. I was at that time a Junior in College, but Mr. Dosh 
and I soon formed a warm friendship for each other, which even 
death has not been able to break up. We occupied adjoining 
rooms in College. Mr. T. T. Titus and I were room-mates, and 
Mr. Dosh and Mr. George A. Long were room-mates. We 
often visited each others’ rooms, were all intimate friends, and 
were all actuated by one common object—preparation for the 
ministry. But Brother Dosh and | became special friends, 
being more of one mind and one heart. There was in the life 
of each of us a certain pietistic element, which drew and held 
us together. We often took long walks, and had sweet Chris- 
tian conversation, like Christian and Hopeful, which was of great 
mutual benefit. During these times we were wonderfully free 
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to open our hearts to each other, to examine the foundation of 
our faith and hope, and thus the thoughts of our hearts were 
revealed to each other, and much mutual help was imparted. 
Sometimes the mind of a Christian is encountered by some 
great difficulty, some peculiar temptation, or wrong aspiration, 
which hinders his growth in grace and his spiritual comfort, but 
coming in contact with the true and sincere mind of another 
Christian, is at once helped, and brought into greater Christian 
liberty, into which it could not have been brought by its own re- 
flections for many years. This was the case with Brother Dosh 
and myself. We were helpful to each other, for our experience 
in the divine life, before we entered Pennsylvania College, was 
already rather full, as we were both among the elder class of 
students. What pleasant times we used to have together in 
prayer at a throne of grace! We never spoke an unkind word 
to each other, and our Christian friendship always sought our 
mutual edification. Even when we met at Winchester, Va., 
soon after the close of the war, he being full of southern feeling 
and sympathy, and I being an ardent union man, yet we met as 
dear old Christian friends, and rejoiced to see each other, after 
years of separation, and our conversation soon ran into the old 
channel, the divine life in the soul, and fellowship with Jesus. 
So also always afterwards, as will be manifested further on in 
this memorial. 

As Mr. Dosh and I were somewhat limited in our means to 
procure our education and finish our college course, for which 
we both ardently longed and exerted ourselves, we agreed to 
travel together during our vacations, and to work in the inter- 
est of the American Sunday School Union, our object being to 
organize Sunday Schools in destitute places in Pennsylvania. 
To this end we both repaired to Philadelphia, the headquarters 
of the American Sunday School Union, to receive our commis- 
sions and instructions as to our work and the region of country 
we were expected to labor in. Our first field of labor was Clin- 
ton county, and our headquarters, Lock Haven. Our method 
of work was to go out in all directions from our central point 
or headquarters into the country, gather together the people at 
some school-house, talk to them of the nature, the object, the 
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benefits, and necessity of well regulated Sunday-schools, get 
them to adopt a constitution according to which the school 
should be conducted, persuade some leading person, in the com- 
munity visited, to undertake the superintendence of the school, 
appoint the other officers necessary, and also elect teachers, ap- 
peint a committee of young ladies generally, to collect money 
to buy library books, a good assortment of which we kept on 
hand at our headquarters, and last of all make an appointment 
to meet the new school on some following Sunday. We would 
sometimes be working together in the same section, and some- 
times we would divide, and work in different places, and thus 
we would sometimes have a whole township busily engaged in 
organizing Sunday-schools. Then we would make appoint- 
ments to meet the various committees, who were selected by 
the different schools organized, to meet us at our headquarters 
to select their libraries, in which work we would assist the com- 
mittees. We also transmitted regular reports of our work to 
the American Sunday-school Union. We soon became ac- 
quainted with the best and most active young ladies in the 
neighborhoods visited, and mutual friendships were formed, 
which have lasted throughout life. Thus we went on working 
for a number of weeks, each in different localities from our 
headquarters, where we kept a well assorted depository of li- 
brary books which were promptly shipped to us from Philadel. 
phia. We thus sold an immense amount of books throughout 
the counties we were laboring in during our vacations, and we 
realized a certain percentage on the amount of books sold, be- 
sides our regular monthly wages, and thus were able to clear 
by hard work from sixty to seventy-five dollars each during one 
vacation. This money helped us much to prosecute our studies 
during the following sessions. We were always glad when we 
got through with our work during vacations, and resumed our 
studies in college. We thus gathered also a good deal of ex- 
perience, and learned to endure hardships, besides doing an im- 
mense amount of good, intellectually and religiously. We 
boarded around as much as possible, as we were instructed by 
the American Sunday-school Union to do, to save as much as 
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possible our hotel bills, for such would very much cut down our 
profits. Brother Dosh generally wanted me to be spokesman, 
as I could converse in German and English, and we met a good 
many Pennsylvania Germans, especially when we labored in 
Schuylkill county, in West Penn township, during one vacation, 
who could not understand the English. Brother Dosh did not 
understand any German at that time, and what his subsequent 
attainments in that language became I am not able to say, for 
German was not a required study in the college curriculum in 
those days. We had lots of Latin and Greek during our whole 
course, but the German was not regarded of much use asa 
mental discipline. It is some gratification to us at this day to 
know that our colleges are becoming more practical, and that 
they are waking up to a sense of the present order of progress. 

I remember one day Brother Dosh was out alone, working in 
a neighborhood about Orwigsburg, and he met a Pennsylvania 
German, who commenced in a rather fresh manner to speak 
German with him, and he endeavoring to reply in English, but 
neither understood a word the other said, so they mutually sep- 
arated, laughing at each other. On another occasion Mr. Dosh 
took me to task for not succeeding in finding a free lodging 
place sooner, for we were several days stopping at a country 
hotel, kept clean and in good order. I replied I had done the 
best I could under the circumstances, but until then had been 
unsuccessful in feeling my way to cheaper accommodation, and 
I besought him to undertake the office. He agreed he would. 
We soon met a gentleman coming along in the way we were 
going, and Mr. Dosh stopped, and asked him, “Will you please 
tell us, sir, where we may find a place to get entertainment, 
while we are going throughout this section of country to estab- 
lish Sunday-schools in destitute places?” “Yes,” said the 
man, “Yonder hotel, kept by Mr. Miller, is a first rate place, 
where no doubt you can find good accommodations.” But that 
was just the hotel, where we were stopping. Mr. Dosh at once 
handed back the office to me, and we soon found many kind 
friends, who helped us much in the good work. The Lord 
looked kindly upon us poor students. For how we worked our- 
selves through college on our slender means, without debt at the 
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end of the course, is hard to account for in these days, but we 
got through all the same, and always boarded at the best places 
in town. I remember another incident which happened while we 
were laboring in Schuylkill county about Orwigsburg, as near 
as | can recall it, which was this. I was out alone at that time, 
and walking along a certain way, as the sun was fast descend- 
ing, and had almost touched the Blue Mountain at a distance, 
intending yet before night to reach a small village about three 
miles distant, when by and by I came to a certain house, and 
met a man chopping wood on the wood-pile. This man had 
heard of our work in that section of country, and when at his 
place he stopped me, and asked whither I was going so late. I 
told him I was going to the neighboring town to speak to the 
people about organizing a Sunday-school. He said | should 
stay with them until to-morrow, and he would fake me to the 
place. 1 agreed to do so, as I concluded riding would be much 
easier for me than walking. So I stopped with him over night, 
and the next morning my kind friend, who had stayed me the 
evening before, and told me, he would fake me, dressed up, and 
walked me to the desired place. I knew the road as well as he 
did, and needed no specia! assistance in that way. I soon per- 
ceived I was sold in my expectation as to the manner of being 
taken to the place, but I said nothing, only I thought a good 
déal. It was too good to keep. I had to tell it when I got 
back to college, and the thing took right well among the stu- 
dents for an after-dinner talk. Well, those times are looked 
back on with much pleasure, for we both tried to do our duty. 
When we came into families and stayed with them over night or 
a few days, we conducted family worship morning and evening. 
We were with many families, who were members of the church, 
to whom family worship was quite a new religious exercise, but 
notwithstanding they were pleased with us for reading the Scrip- 
tures and praying with them. I remember such a family, 
wherein family worship was a new thing, after having spent the 
evening in religious conversation with them, brother Dosh not 
being with me that evening, and the hour for retiring having 
come, I took out my Testament, which I always carried with 
me, and found to be a good companion, and I read a portion of 
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Scripture, and invited all the family to join with me in prayer. 
But to my surprise no person kneeled with me, which fact at 
first somewhat disconcerted the exercise, but I mentioned to 
them that they all should kneel, and they went down upon their 
knees in double quick time. The family afterwards became 
very much attached to me, and they did all in their power to 
make me comfortable, and took a great interest in our work. 
It was a Pennsylvania German family, and when they found 
they could converse with me in that euphonious dialect, they 
gave me a deep place in their hearts. This was especially the 
case with the old gentleman, the father of the family. As we 
went one evening to the school-house, where | was to make a 
German speech tor the first time in my life, he told me to be of 
good courage, as he thought I would be able to get through all 
right. I did get through better than | had expected with my 
German speech, and as we were organizing a Sunday-school, 
and it came to raising money for library books, | told them that 
they should also now be of good courage, and give liberally to- 
ward this good object. The old man replied, “Now, he has us.” 
And they gave liberally, and we raised all the money needed 
for the library. 

Dr. Dosh was graduated from Pennsylvania College in 1856, 
and received the honor of being valedictorian of his class. In 
that same year he entered upon his theological course in the 
Seminary, Gettysburg, and was graduated from that institution 
tn 1858, the theological course being then only two years. He 
was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Virginia Synod in 
1858; was pastor at Wheeling, W. Va., from 1859 to 1861; 
Winchester, Va., 1862-1872; St. John’s Charleston, S. C., 1872- 
1876; Salisbury, N. C., 1876-77; President of Roanoke Col- 
lege, 1877-1878; afterwards was elected Professor of Theology, 
Salem, Va., and continued in that position until that Seminary 
was closed; then worked as editor of Zhe Lutheran Home ; and 
the last four years of his llfe was the efficient, faithful and suc- 
cessful pastor of the Burkittsville charge, composed of three 
congregations. When Dr. Dosh was called to this pastorate, he 
found the Burkittsville congregation deeply involved in a semi- 
nary debt, which greatly impeded its progress, but by his pru- 
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dent financiering succeeded in its liquidation, It was a good 
work for him induce the congregation to rescue itself from its 
debt, but it involved our brother in much labor and trouble, 
which caused him to age rapidly. He died at Burkittsville, 
Dec. 24, 1889, aged 59 years, I month and 3 days. By a mys- 
terious arrangement of divine Providence, after many years of 
separation, Dr. Dosh and I became ministerial neighbors ; he 
having located at Burkittsville and 1 at Middletown, only six 
miles apart, in Maryland. 

Dr. Dosh was sick about ten days with inflammation of the 
bowels. He contracted a cold by exposure in attending to his 
mininisterial labors. He was a good man and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith. It was a great privilege to be with him 
during his sickness, and to witness the triumph of his Christian 
faith and hope. It.did not seem like dying ; for death had lost 
all his terrors through Christ. When I remarked to him that 
his course was nearly ended, he replied, “I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day : 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” As he had left some words of comfort to his family and 
to his other friends, | asked him what dying message he had for 
me; he said, “We are inseparably joined together in the bonds 
of Christian love and affection. Preach Christ and him cruci- 
fied only.” I felt then that | was about to part and be parted 
from a dear friend, with whom | was intimately acquainted from 
the time we were students in Pennsylvania College. The last 
communication I had from him by letter was the following: “I 
have often thought of you lovingly many times since we met at 
synod. I do wish to come to see you, but there always seems 
something pressing to hinder. I| do earnestly desire a closer 
fellowship ; and if you can do so I wish you to come and preach 
for us a whole week some time in January 1890 (D. V.) We 
need the quickening and reviving presence of the Spirit through 
the word as you so faithfully and scripturally preach it. Tell 
my sweetheart (Adele), I will come to see her yet ifI live.”” He 
alludes to my little daughter, who was then about five years old. 
He had spent two or three weeks in our family, when he was 
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canvassing for subscribers for the Lutheran Home, and thus he 
became acquainted with our children, and took a great fancy for 
Adele, and she also for him. When she heard of his death, she 
wept bitterly. He had a way of winning the children, which is 
a noble quality in a shepherd. He knew how to feed the lambs. 
I will here give a copy of a beautiful letter, which he wrote to 
my little daughter while she was on a visit to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, with her mother. 
“BURKITTSVILLE, Mp., Nov. 22, 1887. 

Miss Adele Bergstresser, 

My dear little Sweetheart: When your papa was here in Bur- 
kittsville, at conference meeting, a month since, nearly, we were 
speaking of you and your dear mamma, so far away out in Iowa. 
And | said it was a long time since I had seen either of you, 
and that I was going to write to you. And your papa said I 
should do so soon. But now nearly a month has passed, and I 
have not sent you a letter yet. And what is the cause of my 
not doing it? In answer to this question I would truly say that 
I have had a great many things to attend to, and a great many 
other letters to write to persons who had written to me; but the 
chief hindrance was that old “thief of time’’ called “Procrastina- 
tion.” Do youknow what that means? It is a large word, and 
might be right hard even for a little girl to spell. Well it means 
putting off until to-morrow that which should be done to-day. 
And it is a very bad habit to get into, and children are very apt 
to put off the doing of things which should be done at once— 
especially if they be things that are not very pleasant. And 
studying their lessons for school is not a pleasant thing for chil- 
dren; but I trust this is not the case with little Adele. I am 
sure, indeed, that she likes her book, as her mamma reads it to 
her, or teaches her, though she may not yet have been to school. 
And I hope she will always do everything she has to do at the 
very time it should be done, even if it should not seem pleasant 
at the time. If you have a lesson to learn, a letter to write, or 
a bed to make up, or a room to sweep and dust, or anything to 
do for mamma, do not think or say, “wait a little,” or “I'll come 
directly,” or “I'll do it after a while,’’ but do it at once ; and then 
‘Procrastination’ will never s¢ea/ any of your precious time nei- 
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ther while you remain a little girl, nor when you shall grow to 
be a young lady. 

Papa enjoyed the meeting of conference very much, and said 
he had the “best place” to stay of all the ministers. And all 
the ministers said the same thing; and of course we were all 
pleased that they all seemed so well pleased with their enter- 
tainment. Your papa made several very interesting addresses 
before the conference, and preached three most excellent ser- 
mons for us—one during conference, and two after conference 
adjourned, remaining with us until Saturday. Your papa and I 
were good ftiends a long, long time ago,—whilst we were stu- 
dents at Gettysburg; and we knew each other even before he 
knew your dear mamma. And we are warm friends still, and I 
think we will be such, without doubt, as long as we live on 
earth; and I know we will be friends forever when we get to 
heaven, and dwell in the presence of the dear Saviour. Yes, 
and I hope we will have Adele and her mamma, and brothers 
and sisters there with us too! Your papa told me he had some 
dear children already in heaven. And we have two little girls 
there—Portia and Fannie,—and heaven seems nearer to us since 
the Lord took them to be with him. And we expect to go to 
be with them some day ; and we are teaching our dear children 
whom we still have on earth, how to live and trust in Jesus our 
Saviour, so that we may all at last meet in that bright heavenly 
home.—We have with us here at home four girls and one boy. 
The girls are Virginia, Nellie, Olive, and Mary. Mary is the 
baby, not quite a year old. Our little boy’s name is Bowman 
Campbell. He is five years old. I want to bring them to see 
you, when you get back to Middletown again, and hope papa 
will bring you and mamma to see us. Give much love to 
mamma. And please write to me soon. 

Your affectionate friend, 
T. W. DOSH. 


Dr. Dosh was a real fvefis¢t in his Christian experience. He 
was in living communion with the Lord and with his brethren. 
He was also a thorough Lutheran, and churchly in his views 
and feelings, showing in his whole life that there is no radical 
conflict between Lutheran Orthodoxy and Pietism, or between 
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our symbolical books and liturgy and experimental religion. 
Dr. Dosh loved our symbolical books and our Lutheran liturgy, 
and found them in harmony with the work of grace in his soul, 
which is clearly proved by his earnest Christian life. If any of 
our church members grow cold in their Christian experience, 
and lose the spirit of revivals or pietism, they should not blame 
the doctrines and usages of their Church for their wretched con- 
dition, but for this they should blame their departure from the 
doctrines and usages of the Lutheran Church. I never saw the 
power of the Apostles’ Creed more forcibly illustrated than I 
did by the death-bed of Dr. Dosh, when he said to his family 
and those around him, “Let us say the Creed,” and commenced, 
“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth. And in Jesus Christ,” etc. He was within and with- 
out a thorough Evangelical Lutheran Christian. A church that 
produces such characters is no mean church. The funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Lutheran church at Burkittsville in the 
presence of a large and sympathizing congregation. It fell to 
my lot to preach the sermon, based on 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course,” etc., which 
were among the last words of the deceased, as already stated, 
followed by appropriate addresses delivered by Revs. M. L. 
Beard, of Boonsboro’; E. H. Jones, of Sharpsburg; Prof. J. H. 
Turner, of Lutherville; and S. H. Hedges of Jefferson. After 
the conclusion of these services, the body was taken to Win- 
chester, Va., accompanied by a part of the family, six of the 
church officers, Prof. Turner and the writer. 

On the following day the funeral services were continued and 
conducted in the Lutheran church of that place in the presence 
of a large congregation, to whom the deceased was wont to 
minister in days and years gone by in the word of the Lord, 
when he was pastor of that church. The Scriptures were read 
by Rev. Lewis G. M. Miller, the present pastor of the church, 
followed with prayer by the writer. Addresses were made by 
Rev. John F. Campbell, D. D., Rev. David M. Gilbert, D. D., 
of Harrisburg, Pa., Rev. Jos. A. Snyder, of New Market, Va., 
and Rev. Stephen Repass, D. D., of Allentown, Pa., formerly 
associated with Dr. Dosh in the Southern Theological Semi- 
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nary. Besides these there were present in the pulpit and in the 
church Rev. Prof. J. H. Turner, Rev. Prof. Joseph I. Miller, D. 
D., Rev. Charles S. Trump, and others of the Maryland and the 
Virginia synods. In all thirteen ministers were present. These 
solemn services concluded, the body was conveyed to the cem- 
etery, and buried in Christian order in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection. The venerable pastor of his youth, by whom he 
was catechised and confirmed, solemnly committed his body to 
the ground, “earth to earth,” “dust to dust,” “ashes to ashes.”’ 

We have been thus particular in these statements, feeling that 
the departure of a man like Dr. Dosh, who for more than thirty 
years was an honored and faithful servant of the Church, widely 
known throughout her borders, and from first to last command- 
ing by reason of his character, his attainments and his services 
the confidence, respect and affection of a host of friends, both in 
the ministry and laity, calls for something more than a brief, 
passing notice. Such men are not so common that we should 
suffer them to come and go without an effort to keep their 
memory green, or gratefully to perpetuate the record of their 
virtues and their work. 

Never really in the enjoyment of robust health, and often 
laboring at a greater disadvantage than even many of his inti- 
mate friends knew, because of his physical suffering, Dr. Dosh 
was, nevertheless, always more than an ordinary man. The full- 
ness and accuracy of his knowledge, the clearness and force 
with which he could express what he held to be the truth, 
the simplicity and strength of his faith; the soundness of his 
judgment, the purity of his motives, the unselfishness of his life, 
the sincerity of his devotion to the church, his readiness to con- 
tend for, and his earnestness in seeking to illustrate in all his 
conduct the principles of the faith delivered to the saints—these 
and things like these he was constantly manifesting in his pub- 
lic ministrations and in his private intercourse with men. He 
could be firm as a rock in the maintenance of his convictions 
in any presence and under any circumstances, and yet be tender 
as a woman in his sympathies with even the most erring who 
needed guidance and help. He was in a word a man of many 
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sterling qualities of heart and mind, who though in the provi- 
dence of God called to pass through sore trials and to bear 
heavy burdens, never suffered the sweetness of his Christian 
character to be unfavorably affected by them. These things 
but developed, strengthened, and beautified that character. 

Dr. Dosh offered himself on the altar of Christ’s service, and 
left a destitute family, whom we commend to our Heavenly 
Father and to a generous church. It will not do in this case to 
say “Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled.” Dr. Dosh was 
a devoted husband, a kind father, and the scene of parting from 
his family was touching beyond description. It was a good ser- 
mon in itself, and the best he ever preached, In the language 
of J. L. McCreery : 

There is nodeath! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for ever more. 

Dr. Dosh received, in 1875, D. D. from Roanoke College. 
He was married November 3, 1864, to Miss Catharine Baker 
Brown, of Winchester, Va., who, with two sons and five daugh- 
ters, survives. 

There were traits in Dr. Dosh’s character and facts in his life 
worthy of yet special consideration. He was formed in one of 
nature’s noblest moulds—manly, generous, courageous, tender- 
hearted, true, candid, and at times heroic. His symmetrical 
and manly form was a type of his mind. He was a gentleman 
of the old Virginia type. His intellectual gifts and scholarly 
attainments fitted him for either the professor’s chair or pulpit. 

The Church was not slow to recognize this. When he was 
about completing his course in theology, the pulpit of the Sec- 
ond English Lutheran church of Baltimore became vacant by 
the removal of Dr. Seiss to Philadelphia. The Lombard street 
people invited Mr. Dosh to fill the pulpit for some months. A 
congregation accustomed to the brilliant, youthful pulpit efforts 
of Charles Porterfield Krauth from 1841 to 1847, when the young 
genius and scholar directed his great talents and accomplish- 
ments to impressive, popular sermons, and was at times abso- 
lutely irresistible ; and again, from 1852 to 1857, to the almost 
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faultless composition and oratory of Joseph A. Seiss, was not 
likely to invite, even as a temporary supply, a theological stu- 
dent unless that student had given proof of more than ordinary 
merit. His call to the Winchester church as a successor of Dr. 
Baum, and his call to the church in Charleston, S. C., indicate 
the estimate formed of Dr. Dosh as a pastor and preacher. His 
election by the Southern General Synod as a theological pro- 
fessor, the co-laboror of Dr. Repass, at Salem, Va., and his tem- 
porary presidency of Roanoke College, are evidences of his 
scholarship. 

A fact connected with his early ministry in Winchester, dis- 
closes his fondness for erudite studies. It was in the early per- 
iod of the war. As a young minister, pastor of an intelligent 
and rather wealthy congregation, but hemmed in by the war, 
and cut off from the great world of books and literature, he or- 
ganized a small class of educated young ladies for the study of 
the Greek Scriptures. Nor is it surprising that one of those 
pupils should become his wife. The man who in that day, with 
the booming of cannon and the thrill of martial music in his ears 
could calmly and sedulously sit down and teach his interesting 
young parishioners the sacred Scriptures in their original tongues, 
is fitted for a professor’s chair. His tastes and habits fitted him 
eminently for the professor's chair. Had he entered this line of 
work in a well established institution, marked success would 
have been inevitable. But before he was well seated in his chair 
at Salem, the limited financial means of the Southern synods led 
the general body to close the Seminary, and send their candidates 
for the ministry to other schools, and left their professors to 
shift for themselves. This sudden turn of circumstances left Dr. 
Dosh in a very depressed state mentally, physically, and finan- 
cially, with a large growing family on his hands, and no pas- 
torate opening for him for some considerable time. When 
he came to our house at Waynesboro’, and | saw him so re- 
duced in circumstances as to be obliged to travel aronnd from 
house to house soliciting subscribers for the Lutheran Home, 
. and the same time writing up matter for it as he could pick up 
scraps of time, and the little money there was in the thing for 
his great family wants, my sympathies were deeply aroused for 
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my dear old friend. When | told him | could furnish him a 
sermon for the Lutheran Home already prepared for the printer, 
whenever he called on me, he was very glad for such, and he 
availed himself frequently of my generous offer. He knew me 
of old, and had unlimited confidence in my word, because he 
knew I never disappointed him. The same was true of him 
toward me. I never had the shadow of a doubt that what he 
spoke and promised came always from a true and sincere heart. 

As a preacher Dr. Dosh was not showy or brilliant, but solid, 
instructive, earnest, and full of unction. Few in the Church 
put more substantial thought, clothed in accurate and definite 
language, into their sermons. I will here give a short extract of 
his sermon preached before the graduating class of Roanoke 
College, June 1oth, 1888. The sermon is based on Ps. 4: 6: 
“There be many that say : who will show us any good? Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.” His theme, 
The soul's longing realized in God's Favor. And the extract is 
taken from the peroration. He says: “Young gentlemen of the 
graduating class, to you the lessons thus presented from God's 
word address themselves with peculiaremphasis. You too have 
long been in quest of something esteemed good and now an- 
ticipate something better in the indefinite future. How impor- 
tant to you is a right apprehension of that which is infallibly 
and always good. This is with you a time of solemn ending 
and beginning. It closes a privileged and determined period 
of your life, and begins a new era in your personal history. Per- 
haps you look to the future with eager confidence; you should 
view it also with a feeling of self-distrust, and with a conscious 
need of divine help and direction. When the Breton mariner 
puts out to sea, his prayer is: ‘Keep me, my God; my boat is 
so small, and thy ocean is so wide.’ Those trustful words ex- 
press the need and refuge of all, and are most appropriate for 
you, as you now launch anew upon ‘life’s solemn main.’ An 
untried sea is before you, whose waves reach unto eternity. 
You need a skilled captain, and a helmsman who is familiar with 
all the perils of the voyage. Such is he whom wind and wave 
obeyed when dwelling among men, and who now rules the uni- 
verse,” etc. This will do to show his style and language. It is 
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perspicuous and full of appropriate rhetorical figures. Dr. Dosh 
never preached a poor or ill-digested sermon, when he had time 
to prepare. His sermons were systematic, logical, rhetorical, full 
of Scripture and sound doctrine. If some men I could name 
would take his manuscript sermons and deliver them in a fine 
fervid style of elecution, they would be pronounced of the high- 
est order. His calm deliberation in the delivery of his sermons 
made some young people speak of his preaching as a little heavy 
and massive for their taste. He unfortunately adopted one plan, 
perhaps copied from one of our ablest preachers and elocution- 
ists, who was his neighbor when Dr. Dosh supplied Lombard 
street church, which increased this idea of tediousness in the minds 
of some young people, namely, the interlarding in reading the 
Bible lessons, with original comments, as if the sacred writers 
needed a few of the touches of the preachers’ pencil to their 
matchless pictures and beautiful language. This method is al- 
ways a bad one, but, of course, Dr. Dosh meant to make the 
matter plain to the people. And heard some of his hearers 
say they really liked his short comments, which he made as he 
went along reading. A better method is for the preacher to 
commit his scripture lessons to memory during the week, and 
thus learn to place the emphasis in reading on the right words, 
which will bring out the meaning to the hearers. Yet Dr. Dosh 
was a good preacher and a noble man. 

Here I close my tribute to the memory of my dear friend, 
and I look forward with joyful anticipation to the time when we 
shall meet in heaven. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE WORD OF GOD IN THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
By Rev. JoHN TOMLINSON, A. M., Abbottstown, Pa. 


The first question in part V. of Luther's Catechism is: What 
is the sacrament of the Altar or Lord’s Supper. The answer is: 
It is the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the 
external signs of bread and wine, given to Christians to eat and 
drink, as it was instituted by Christ himself. 

The Word of God in the Holy Supper teaches the real pre- 
sence of Christ ? 

The words of the institution are as follows: “Our Lord in 
the night in which he was betrayed, took bread and when he 
had given thanks, he brake it and gave it to his disciples say- 
ing, take and eat, this is my body, &c. In order to apprehend 
these words fully, they should be considered both affirmatively 
and negatively. There may be reliance on what Christ has said, 
but not on what he has not said. Hehas said, 7his 7s my body and 
blood-—he has not said this is a sign or symbol of my body and 
blood. Christ does not say: Take and believe, or eat spiritually by 
faith, but eat. He does not say, take the sign, or symbol of my 
absent body, but he says: Zzis is my body. That there may 
be no misunderstanding, he says: Which is given for you. The 
conclusion, therefore, is ex ipsius veracis Christi veraci et indubia 
declaratione, from the true and undoubted delaration of Christ 
himself, that he gives us in the Holy Supper, the same body 
which was given for us. But the real body of Christ was given 
for us, and not a sign or figure. We, therefore, receive in the 
sacrament the “we and real body of Christ, and not a sign of 
his absent body, neither the virtue and merit of his absent body, 
but the Jody given for us. 

Christ also says: This is my blood of the New Testament. 
Christ distinguishes the O/d from the New Testament. In the 
Old Testament there was the figurative blood of sacrifices es- 
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pecially of the Passover which was sprinkled on the posts of 
the houses of the Israelites. With this blood Christ contrasts 
the blood of the New Testament, by which the New Testament 
was established and confirmed, sealed and corroborated. The 
blood of the Old Testament prefigured the blood of the New 
Testament, by which alone purification from sin could be ef- 
fected. Christ, therefore, in the New Testament, in the Lord’s 
Supper, gives us the blood of the New Testament, not of the 
Old figuratively. We then incontrovertibly receive in the 
Lord's Supper, Christ’s shed blood of the New Testament, not a 
sign of it, but the blood itself, as Christ says in the institu- 
tion and as emphatically taught in Heb. 9: 12, &c., where the 
dignity and perfection of Christ’s blood are magnified. Briefly if 
it is the blood of the New Testament, it is Christ’s own real 
blood and no symbol or sign of his absent blood. St. Luke 
says: “This cup is the New Testament in my blood.” Why 
does St. Luke call the cup in the Lord’s Supper the cup of the 
New Testament, and not of the Old Testament. Answer: Be- 
cause in the cup of the New Testament, there is not szmply and 
only wine as in the Old Testament, but the blood of Christ, or 
it would not be the cup of the New Testament, but of the Old 
Testament, and there would be no difference between the cup 
of the Old Testament and that of the New. Hence the Lord 
Jesus Christ at the close of the Jewish Passover, took the cup 
after supper and prepared a new cup and said: “This cup is the 
cup of the New Testament in my blood.” Up to this time you 
have been drinking, at the Passover, the cup of the Old Testa- 
ment consisting of mere wine, but now I give unto you the cup 
of the New Testament, out of which you shall not drink mere 
wine, but my blood shed for you. This cup of the New Tes- 
tament does not contain mere wine as that of the Old Testa- 
ment did but my blood. 

St. Paul who was an inspired man, and the authority of an 
inspired man is the authority of God himself, writes thus: “The 
bread we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ; 
and the cup we bless, is it not the communion of the blood of 
Christ ?” 1 Cor. 10: 15. 

The word yorv@via (the communion) means niesung und 
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austheilung ; for St. Paul calls yory@vzav (the communion) also 
Méeroynv, participationem (eine niesung) and does not say: 
The bread which we break and the cup we bless is the com- 
munion of the spirit, virtue and merit of the absent body of 
Christ: no; he says, of the body and blood of Christ. Therefore 
these are really received in the Lord’s Supper. Bread and wine 
can be no communion of the body and blood of Christ, if the 
secret and mysterious union of the body and blood of Christ be 
not with the bread and wine. 

Paul also writes, 1 Cor. 11 : 27: “Whosoever shall eat this 
bread, and drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord.” He does not say guilty 
of the dread or symbol of Christ’s body, but guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord. The Lord Jesus a/so says: “Drink, this 
is my blood.” He does not say: this is a sign or figure of my 
absent blood, and that he may not be understood of a sign, or 
the virtue and merit of his absent blood, he says, “which is shed 
for you.” In the Lord’s Supper, then, Christ gives us his blood 
shed for us, and not a sign and figure of his blood—his ¢rue, real 
blood, and not a sign. The terms fue and real are used to ex- 
clude the idea of a figurative or imaginary presence, as sudstan- 
tial is used to exclude a merely efficacious presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper. 

If, therefore, by eating and drinking unworthily, any one be- 
comes guilty of the body and blood of Christ, the body and 
blood of Christ eaten and drunk unworthily, must be in the 
Lord’s Supper, and not szply a sign and symbol of the absent 
body and blood of the Lord. 

The apostle further says: “Let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of ‘hat bread, and drink of ¢hat cup.” In the use 
of mere bread and wine, no one could eat and drink damnation 
to himself. Those, however, who eat and drink unworthily, do 
eat and drink damnation to themselves. There must, conse- 
quently, be more than mere bread and wine in the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; the body and blood of the Lord must be present, and bread 
and wine can not be simply signs and figures of the absent body 
and blood of Christ. 

Finally Paul says; ot discerning the Lord's body—he does 
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not say: Not discerning the holy bread, or the sign of the 
Lord's body, but the Lord’s body, the body of Christ. The 
conclusion, then, must be, that the body of the Lord makes the 
difference between the Lord’s Supper and common bread or an 
ordinary meal. Hence there must be more than mere bread in 
the Lord’s Supper, or a sign of the absent body of the Lord. 

It should be carefully observed that the body of the Lord 
makes the difference between the Lord's Supper and a common 
meal, so none may become guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord and eat and drink damnation to himself. 

The consensus of the Evangelists and St. Paul strongly cor- 
roborates the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. And they are credible witnesses and harmonize in 
their teaching. St. Matthew wrote his gospel in the eight year 
after the Ascension, St. Mark in the tenth, St. Luke in the fif- 
teenth and St. Paul in the twentieth, and they all agree in doc- 
trine on this subject. 

St. Paul learned the words of the institution from the Lord 
himself in the third heaven and St. Luke learned them from 
him on earth, and they agree exactly ; and two or three witnes- 
ses are sufficient to attest any matter. All four of these wit- 
nesses testify unanimously that it is the body and blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ which is given to Christians to eat and drink 
in the Lord's Supper. 

If the words of the institution had any other meaning, it is 
presumable, the Lord would have told Paul, in his visions and 
revelations, but Paul received no other words than those used 
by Christ himself at the first institution of the sacrament, neither 
any other interpretation. And he says: I have received of the 
Lord that which also | delivered unto you—but the words Paul 
received of the Lord agree with the words of the Lord Jesus at 
the original institution. There are, therefore, no other words, 
nor other interpretation by divine authority, and human reason 
should venture none. 

The doctrine of the rea/ presence is fully attested too by the 
Church fathers. 

Ignatius, cast into a den of lions, A. D. 198, and who wa’ a 

Voi. XXI. No. 3. 48 
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disciple of St. John, writes as follows to the Church at Smyrna: 
Coena Domini est caro salvatoris qui passus est pro peccatis 
mundi, hoc qui non credit est hereticus, (The Lord’s Supper is 
the body of the Saviour, who hath suffered for the sins of the 
world: he who does not believe this is a heretic.) 

Justin Martyr, who suffered martyrdom, A. D. 149, says: We 
receive in the Lord's Supper not simply bread and wine; but 
as by the power of God’s word, Christ became flesh, we know 
also, that by the power of God’s word, this wholsome food (heil 
same Speise), by which our flesh and blood, is nourished, is the 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Irenaeus, who lived about A. D. 174, says: Wie kann unser 
Fleisch im Grabe bleiben, weil es mit Christi Fleisch und Bluth 
genehret wird. 

The council of Nice, A. D. 325, consisting of 318 bishops 
recorded these words, viz.: “On this table lies the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world, and we receive his 
body and blood as a certain pledge of our resurrection from the 
dead. 

Hilarius, A. D. 240, lib. 8. Dasz es Christi Leib sey, daran 
haben wir gar keine Ursach zu zweifelen, denn weil es Christus 
selbst sagt, so ist es kraft seines Worts gewisz sein wahres Fleisch 
und Bluth, und wann wir dasselbe essen und trinken. So wer- 
den wir mit ihm vereinigt, dasz wir in ihm seyn, und er in uns. 

Augustinus says: Nehmet hin im Brod den Leib Christi am 
Kreutz gehangen, nehmet hin im Kelch das Bluth Christi, so aus 
meiner Seite geflossen. 

Cyrillus in Joh. lib. 10, cap. 13, et 11 cap. 27, says: We re- 
ceive the true body of Christ in the Holy Supper, not only 
spiritually, but dezblich und wesentlich, though we do not know 
how. Hence the words of Durandus are pertinent: Verbum 
audimus, motum sentimus, modum nescimus, praesentiam cred- 
imus, (wir horen das Wort, wir empfinden die Bewegung, wir 
wissen nicht die Weise, wir glauben die Gegenwart.) Objectors 
say: We allow that the body and blood of Christ are rea//y and 
truly received in the Lord’s Supper, but spiritually by faith, that 
Christ is present in the sacrament, but by faith. 

Note what Christ says and what he does not say. Christ 
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says: Take, eat and drink ; eat and drink do not mean delieve 
or ¢at spiritually, but an oral eating and drinking. The Evangel- 
ists say: They all drank of it. But what did Christ give them 
to eat and drink? Answer: His body and blood. Therefore 
what Christ gives us in the Holy Supper, he commands us to 
eat and drink orally, but he gives us his body and blood accord- 
ing to the words of the institution, hence he has commanded 
that the same shal! be eaten and drunk. Christ does not say: 
Take edt and drink, this is bread and wine, but ¢#zs is my body 
and blood. He does not say, this is a sign, or symbol of my 
body and blood. Therefore these must be a heavenly, secret, 
incomprehensible union of the body and blood of the Lord with 
the bread and wine—that both are given together, the bread and 
the body, the wine and the blood of the Lord, and, there follows 
incontrovertibly from the words of the Lord the sacramental 
mysterious union of fwo things, an earthly element and a celes- 
tial benefit, as Irenaeus believed and taught. From this won- 
derful union follows the oral reception of the body and blood of 
Christ. 

According to the word of the Lord and the interpretation of 
Irenaeus there is united with each other an earthly and a celes- 
tial element and both are distributed together according to the 
words of the institution: This is my body and blood, therefore, 
both are orally received. From this sacramental union, come 
the words 7m, mut and unter. 

Objectors also maintain that the words of St. Paul should be 
understood spiritually. 1 Cor. 11 : 23, “I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, 
in the same night in which he was betrayed, took bread,” &c. 
N. B. There is do0¢h a spiritual and oral reception of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Holy Supper. Christ makes a differ- 
ence in the institution and distribution, saying, frst my body, 
then my blood. Ina spiritual reception this difference would 
not be necessary. Faith could enjoy both together. There is, 
therefore, besides the spiritual an oral reception and a different 
reception of the body and blood of Christ required. 

If in the Lord’s Supper there were only a spiritual and not 
an oral participation, none could receive the sacrament unwor- 
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thily ; the spiritual is the worthy reception. But unbelievers 
receive the sacrament unworthily. Hence there must be, be- 
sides the spiritual, an oral use by which a person may use it un- 
worthily. 

If there were only a spiritual worthy reception of the Lord’s 
Supper, no one could become guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord, and no one would eat and drink damnation to him- 
self. Finally, if there were only a spiritual reception, there was 
no occasion to warn against it; for this is the worthy recep- 
tion. But Paul does warn against it, saying, Let a man exam- 
ine himself that he may not receive the sacrament unworthliy. 
There must, therefore, be besides the spiritual an oral reception 
of the body and blood of Christ in regard to which Paul warns 
the unworthy. 

From the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11 chapter, it is manifest 
that the sixth chapter of John is not to be understood of the 
Lord’s Supper. For the Lord’s Supper may be used unworthily, 
but not the reception referred to in the sixth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John. In going to the Lord’s table a 
man may sin so that he will receive the sacrament to his own 
damnation, but not so of the spiritual reception of the flesh and 
blood of Christ. In the Lord’s Supper a man may become 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, but not in the spirit- 
ual reception mentioned for this is always beneficial. Therefore 
there is a great difference between the ¢wo. The one is for 
believers and those who are worthy, and the other is-for those 
who are worthy and unworthy both—the one is spiritual ov/y, 
the other doth spiritual and oral. There is also a difference as 
to time. The Lord Jesus Christ instituted the Holy Supper in 
the night in which he was betrayed, and with strong desire ; 
hence he had not already instituted it in the sixth chapter of 
John’s Gospel. 

The Lord also gave us his testament in the Holy Supper, but 
the sixth chapter of John is no testament. At the time of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper there was a special action and 
the distribution of his body and blood with bread and wine, but 
not so in the sixth chapter of St. John, where Christ is eaten 
only by faith. 
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Now John Arndt, born 1555, died 1621, the Fenelon of the 
Protestant Church, sums up on this subject as follows: We re- 
ceive in the Holy Supper of our Lord, his body given for us and 
his blood shed for us, and not a sign, or the virtue, effect and 
merit of the absent body of the Lord, but the ¢rue, real body 
and blood of Christ. We receive in the Lord’s Supper the blood 
of the New Testament; but only Christ’s shed blood is the 
blood of the New Testament, which is most certainly received 
by the communicant. He adds also, St. Paul says: The bread 
we bless, is it not the communion of the body of Christ: the 
cup we bless, is it not the communion (participation) or distri- 
bution, not of the spirit, or virtue, but of the body and blood of 
the Lord. Hence body and blood must be present. The spir- 
itual eating of the body of Christ tends to nobody’s damnation. 
There must, therefore, be an oral eating of the body of Christ 
against which St. Paul solemnly warns in his first letter to the 
Corinthians. Judge ye now. Will not conscience rest easier 
on what Christ says, than on what he does not say ? 

Chrysostom has well said; Verbis Christi decipi non pos- 
sumus sensus noster deceptu facillimus (Durch die Worte Christi 
konnen wir nicht betrogen werden; aber unser Sinn ist gar 
leicht zu betriegen.) The question in the mind of the writer 
is, If the doctrine discussed in this article be so detrimental to 
genuine piety, as some modern writers more than intimate, 
why did such men as John Gerhard and John Arndt, and many 
others hold so tenaciously to it. Answer silently. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS TO THE SACRAMENTS 
IN REGARD TO THEIR CHILDREN.* 


By Rev. G. C., H. HASSKARL, Pu. D., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


The imprints of the design of the Creator in man were not al- 
together obliterated through the fall. The eye of consciousness 
still recognized by comparison that the finite everywhere and in 
everything is but a part of the infinite. It thus suggested even 
to man a necessary union with the infinite for the fulfillment of 
appointed ends; a necessary mediator through whom alone 
could be obtained and finally restored what was lost in the first 
Adam. 

Dwelling as he does on the borderland of two eternities, man 
has not so fallen as to be a devil, all evil in nature; or to bea 
beast, altogether indifferent to good. The question, then, of 
“good” and “evil,” and their nature and criterion, is a very im- 
portant one; and the question of the “highest good,’’ is still 
more important. They are not theoretical merely but practical, 
and that in a very great degree, because they imply a law of 
action first, and secondly, a knowledge and governance of our 
own nature according to it. This knowledge of man’s nature 
is obvious, and only too well verified by the fact, that of all 
the heathen tribes and nations discovered up to this present 
hour, none have been found without a deity. The Creator so 
deeply impressed obligation upon the human heart, that every- 
where and among all people known to history, we find worship- 
ers, the sequence of that law of action. 

Thus, heathens, among whom the terms “infidelity” and “un- 
belief’ are unknown, suggest even to Christians the significance 
of obligation which means duty—duty to God, duty to oneself, 
and duty to all others. While the meaning of what duty or 





*This paper was read before the Juniata Conference, Synod of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, March 18th, 1891. 
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duties imply cannot be analytically defined, no more than the 
life which animates our body or the soul which governs the 
mind, yet, all the same, duties exist, and all of them are im- 
perative. They are imposed upon us, whether or not we accept 
or reject them. Like existence itself, which includes all the rest, 
the awful responsibility of living no person accepts or refuses. 

This is heathen theology, some will say. Possibly, but what 
does Christian theology teach? Does duty not here become 
the more imperative. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
above all things,” etc.; “Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling,” etc. Is it not expressed in doing good,—«I 
was sick and ye visited me,” “a stranger, and ye took me in.” 
A recording and rewarding of usefulness in the Church of Christ 
does not end with personal holiness, but rather with relative 
usefulness, and here the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 
assumes a wholly new aspect. It is the result of our doings 
and endeavors that shall be met with the “well done” of the 
Gospel. 

The means of grace according to the Lutheran Church are 
the word of God, Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. If what 
men know of themselves is of the word of God, and what 
church members are is ¢hrough the word of God, we hardly 
need set forth the great obligations under which they are to 
God and his revelation—the Bible. This prize of their high 
calling as church members in Christ Jesus, is not a crown which 
can only be “run for” upon the fields of missions and martyr- 
dom, or only won by the possessors of wealth and talents. The 
widow’s mites won it, when the Pharisee’s munificence lost it. 
It is the principle and the single-hearted desire of dedicating 
oneself, all our talents, and all our possessions to the service of 
the living, holy and righteous God. Christ furnishes us with 
his own test when he says: “He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” Here obedience is 
made both natural and pleasant to the soul. 

The duties of church members to the sacraments begin with 
the children ; and well says the Psalmist: “Children are a heri- 
tage of the Lord.” A duty so important as qo have children 
brought up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, cannot 
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obviously be performed without suitable preparation. None re- 
quires more active holiness or spiritual energy. For none are 
Christians more generally unprepared; and for none do they 
seem to think adequate preparation less necessary. But can the 
dead perform the works of the living ? 

Parents have no treasures that are deserving so prominent a 
place in their and the Church's affections as the religious educa- 
tion of their children, especially those children who have been 
received into the church by the sacrament of holy baptism. And 
while it is not our duty now, in this paper, to discuss the divine 
authority or the proper subjects of Infant Baptism; yet we 
would state, that in every baptism we baptize a child, we bap- 
tize a life—human life—life redeemed by the Son of God. 

We are convinced that there is a gross inconsistency between 
the theory and the present practice of the Church on this sub- 
ject, that many evident and growing evils may be directly traced 
to this inconsistency, and that, in the language of the practical 
and earnest Baxter, “nineteen out of twenty of our children, 
consecrated to God in their infancy, would grow up dutiful, or- 
derly, and serious, and before they reach mature age would rec- 
ognize their membership by a personal act, with sincerity and 
to edification, if the divine plan with respect to this matter were 
faithfully carried out.” 

This “divine plan,” as Baxter correctly terms it, by which 
alone the Church’s children will understand why they were bap- 
tized in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost; is by 
that blessed ancient and holy sound indoctrination called cat- 
echisation. It has always been found successful in the best ages 
of the Church for nearly four thousand years, and capable of 
adaptation to every form of progressive civilization. 

Whether baptized children are in the same complete sense 
members of the Church, as adult persons who have professed 
their faith in Christ by their good works, is another subject which 
does not here come logically under the subject assigned us. . 
But that every child baptized and thus received into the covenant 
made with Abraham, is thereby incorporated into the visible 
family of God, none will question. 

And now, these consecrated children of the Church,—bap- 
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tized into the Christian faith—what treatment should such in- 
fant members receive from the Church? To bea member of a 
church does not necessarily imply a right to all its privileges. 
As in a civil community all are not entitled to the elective fran- 
chise nor eligible to all offices, and as in the family “the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth not from a servant, though he be 
lord of all, but is under tutors and governors until the time ap- 
pointed by the father,” so the privileges of our spiritual “Jer- 
usalem, who is the mother of us all,” are wisely bestowed, ac- 
cording to the various capacities and dispositions of her children. 
Though all are “children of the promise, as Isaac was,” some are 
ignorant and need instruction; some are wilful, and need re- 
straint; some are obstinate, and need a severe discipline. 
There are many privileges of the Church the proper enjoy- 
ment of which is for a time impossible to baptized children,— 
they cannot participate in all those blessings at once. Eternity 
may be necessary for the full realization of some. They have 
been brought into “the commonwealth of Israel ;” but the bless- 
ings of “the covenant of promise’ can be theirs only as they 
have power to reach and apprehend them. Such spiritual priv- 
ileges can be enjoyed only with a knowledge of the Gospel in 
the light of the Decalogue, and by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is our substitute by the very life and death of a Saviour. 
And this systematized knowledge children alone can receive 
by attending catechetical instruction, and for the non-attend- 
ance of which the church members are held responsible. 
Through these instructions children are taught not only by 
whom the commandments were given, but above all why they 
were given. The “Creed” as a necessary expression of the 
Church’s faith in God, is next explained to them as the believer’s 
version of God's Gospel, etc., etc. Ina word, the way of sal- 
vation as set forth by the Scriptures in Acts. 26 : 17, 18, be- 
comes a living epistle to them. Here St. Paul writes: “The 
Gentiles unto whom I sent thee’’"—the grace of vocation, “to 
open their eyes” —Illumination, “to turn them from darkness to 
light”—Conversion, “from the power of Satan unto God’— 
Regeneration, “that they may receive the forgiveness of sin’ — 
Voi. XXI. No. 3. 49 — 
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Justification, and “inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith.” 

The very nature of the sacrament of Baptism does not only 
demand all that we have in brevity stated ; but it also furnishes 
the answer to the /ow to become suitable participants and 
worthy recipients of the Lord’s Supper,—that sacrament of 
Christendom which the Lutheran Church believes and advocates 
to be the very soul and heart of the life of the Christian Church, 
in which the mysterious undivided person of the God-man is 
truly present whenever and wherever it is celebrated in accord- 
ance with the words of institution. Jesus Christ is as certainly 
present in the Lord’s Supper, as is the life of a plant, in the 
plant, inside of its own substance and tissue. And no more in 
Heaven altogether, as some would have us Lutherans believe, 
no more than that vegetable life is contained in a reservoir, 
somewhere in the skies. 

What a privilege and pleasure would these duties of church 
members to the sacraments in regard to their children be, if 
they would but observe that, as the disciples were instructed by 
the Master, so too are the children to be instructed by the 
Church; as the disciples were known by the Master, so too 
should our communicants, at our table, be known to the Church, 
which there, like the Master, bids them to partake of Christ’s 
body and to drink of Christ’s blood. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


“THE WORD HAD BREATH.” 
By Pror. W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., D. D., Midland College, Atchison, Kan. 


It is a token of great promise for the religion of Jesus that 
there is a widespread inquiry into the basis of authority upon 
which it rests. Here is a book, or a collection of books, which 
men venerate as the Word of God. It is the Holy Bible. In 
Christendom it is unniversally regarded with a feeling of awe. It 
is sacred. We are early taught to esteem it as infinitely above 
every other book; as having been produced as other books are 
not, under the direct supervision of the Spirit of God. Somehow 
we attach a sanctity to all the history, and prophecy, and 
poetry we find in it, and in it we think we have eternal life. 

To illustrate how deep and pervasive this feeling is—this feel- 
ing of mere outside reverence for the Bible—notice how shock- 
ing and repulsive every insult upon the Bible must seem to the 
most indifferent amongst us, as for example, when an enraged 
infidel snatches a copy of it from the hands of his devout wife, 
and flings it into the mud. Some years ago it was announced, 
that one of our rationalizing ministers had signalized his boasted 
emancipation from the old-timed superstitious reverence for the 
Bible, by taking it from its place on the pulpit, and dropping it 
upon the floor, and before his startled audience planting his foot 
in crushing defiance upon its disheveled pages. Poor, deluded, 
infatuated man! we instinctively feel that he has outraged the 
religious sentiment of every man and woman who witnessed the 
act, and that his dumb-show of profanation had better been en- 
acted in the deepest malebolge of Dante’s Inferno, than in a 
house ostensibly devoted to the worship of God. 

But now, forsooth, what harm was there in it? Look at that 
book. Put your hand upon it. It is obviously made up of per- 
ishable materials like any other book, of paper, and ink, and 
letters, and language, all the product of man’s device. And has 
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it not happened, on some moving day at your own house, that 
here and there a Bible, or a Testament, gone to pieces through 
long usage, or what is more likely through the corroding of 
moths, is flung among the rubbish, or burnt up in the fire ? 
Yes, but somehow the hand hesitated, and a slumbering feeling 
within us rose up in clamorous protest against the act. There 
was a sense as of something unfitting about to be done; no in- 
dignity indeed; no faintest trace of profanation in this case. 
The book is worn out and must be thrown away. But we have 
caught up the quickly passing emotion of the moment, to illus- 
trate the deep and pervasive reverence we have for this unique 
and wonderful book of books. 

People are asking now whether this Bible awe, this reverence 
for an old book, is not a relic of the religious superstitions of 
the past, a survival of an age when men attached a miraculous 
efficacy to the bones of a saint, or found healing in the legend- 
ary wood of the cross. The monks of the Middle Ages often 
made a fetich of Bible words—rolling up certain passages into 
little wallets to be swung about the neck. These would drive 
away evil spirits, and heal disease. Moreover the witness of 
history is undoubted, that in all ages of the world, even in those 
most highly cultured, there is a strong tendency to ascribe some 
sort of magical efficacy to the external appointments of religion, 
to its forms, its sacraments, its functions, its books. May it not 
be that the prevailing reverence for the Bible—the belief that in 
a special sense it is the revealed word of God, having ultimate, 
unerring, unchallenged authority in all matters relating to the 
spiritual interests of the soul—may it not be that this is after all 
an innocent, pious superstition, from which in an age of extra- 
ordinary enlightenment we are to shake ourselves free. 

Enlightenment! We are having a great deal of this. “Higher 
criticism” is bringing to light some grave matters, historical and 
philological, affecting the authenticity, integrity, nay even the 
veracity of some of these old books, showing that they are really 
not what they pretend to be; that they are fragmentary, pieced, 
anachronistic, often a mosaic of events and sentiments far apart 
in point of time, and ascribed to an authorship to which they 
cannot belong. Here are mistakes, they tell us, in what has 
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been thought to be the unerring word of God. The book we 
imagine to be the product of the direct brooding of the Spirit of 
God, and therefore lifted above the possibility of mistake, is 
found to be fallible like other books, and must, therefore, be 
brought down from the lofty place it has hitherto occupied in 
our esteem. It is suggested that we relinquish our old-time 
notions of inspiration, and drop this book to the level of ordi- 
nary literary criticism, such as we would apply to Homer, or 
Shakespeare, or any of the other great ethnical scriptures of the 
world. ‘ 

But what would this imply? This would imply that there is, 
on the whole, only a literary difference between the Bible and 
the Vedas, between the Bible and the Yih-King of the Chinese, 
between the Bible and the Sutras of the Buddhists, between the 
Bible and the Koran of Mahomet. These ethnic scriptures were 
all thought to be inspired, and for thousands of years have min- 
istered to the religious and spiritual cravings of myriads of the 
human race. They are, in many cases, as old as the oldest por- 
tions of the Hebrew scriptures, have a wonderful story of prov- 
idential history to tell, and have marked the moral trend of the 
nations substantially on the same highway. Why might not 
their authority in spiritual matters be considered about the 
same, with the difference only that the stage of culture among 
the Hebrew people, and their realistic way of thinking, gave 
them a rigidly monotheistic conception of the deity, and so far 
elevated their scriptures above the unpruned luxuriance of ori- 
ental dreams ? 

In passing through one of our public libraries, I took down a 
volume in which some of the oriental scriptures were bound up 
with representative portions of what we call pre-eminently the 
word of God. I presume the design of the collator was to 
exhibit the slight difference, as it seemed to him, between these 
collections, as to elevation of tone and moral drift. Here, for 
example, was Buddha’s Dhammapada, and the Sermon on the 
Mount. For me, as I read, the transition from the one to the 
other involved taking wing, as if in flight over a boundless 
abyss. Was it bias in me, the working of early association, 
prejudice, the ardent clinging to the Christian scriptures because 
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of their vital indwelling in the very fountains of the social life 
in which I was bred? Something of this no doubt there was, 
but not enough to account for the whole effect. I seemed to 
pass from a human plane to one that is divine. I felt that I had 
spanned a distance that could not be measured by any literary 
or critical measuring rod; could be measured, perhaps, only by 
the golden reed which the angel in John’s vision laid to the 
walls and gates of the city of the great King. 

But now what is this? In an age of higher criticism, it will 
not do to speak in a mystical tone. What gives this book an 
infinite pre eminence over all other books of like pretensions in 
the world? Despite the unavoidable accidents and literary in- 
firmities of the long years of its gathering—because this divine 
book has had a human history—there is that in it which clothes 
it with supreme and unchallenged authority in all matters spir- 
itual and divine, and it need not be a difficult task to point this 
out. 

First, then, we notice this: There is a continuous unbroken 
development, in this Bible, of the religion of the Incarnation 
from the first foregleams of paradise, on through the anomalous 
history of the Jewish people, and every phase of their elaborate 
ritual, and the long line of prophets that lift up their voices in 
times of spiritual decadence to awaken the national desire for 
the coming of the Messianic day. We must think of this. 
There is no broken link in this golden chain. It is a case of 
spiritual continuity as visibly manifest from Genesis to Jchn, 
and as all-prevailing in the facts of history, and the experiences 
of men, as the like law may be witnessed in all the on-going of 
the physical world. Laying the hand upon Genesis there, and 
Leviticus there, and Isaiah there, and the Gospels here—or, 
what is better, putting the well-trained, devout mind to work on 
the inner spiritual contents of these books, which, in their outer 
form and habiliment, span the centuries, it is seen at once to be 
their remarkable feature that they have in them all alike, in full 
glow, the image of the Nazarene. They are homogeneous in 
this. They all point unerringly to him that was to come, or if 
they tell of him after he had come, they seem most profoundly 
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impressed with his personal realization and fulfillment of all that 
had gone before. 

What gives superiority, and authority, and sanctity, and in- 
fallibility to these Scriptures, is the unanimity and deep spiritual 
harmony with which they carry on the religion of the Incar- 
nation to its glorious consummation in the life, discourses, death, 
and resurrection of our Lord. It is a fact, and no whim, that 
Jesus, the incarnate deity, may be found in clear outline, and 
vast moral proportions, in all these books of the Pentateuch, 
making it immaterial whether Moses wrote them or not. We 
do not dream this out; it is everywhere ablaze to the under- 
standing that is, in the least degree, lighted up with a sense of 
the person of Christ. Even as he himself, after his resurrection 
on his way to Emmaus, to his disconsolate and undiscerning 
disciples, began from Moses and from all the prophets to inter- 
pret to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself. 

And what have we in this, but Christ’s own way of gauging 
the inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures—this exposi- 
tion on the way to Emmaus of the spiritual gist of Moses and 
the prophets. The Incarnate Word! the Word of God in the 
Apocalypse riding on a white horse! how far are these written 
Scriptures commensurate with him; how far may I, without dis- 
turbing the content, take out the written word and put the In- 
carnate Word in? Where the written word fails of this, we 
may consider ourselves, with Luther, at liberty to cut the canon 
in two, and reject that which refuses to reflect his image, or 
which in anywise sets up another image in his stead. Luther 
did not scruple to ascribe to these books an ascending scale of 
inspiration, in proportion as they approached more nearly, or 
more remotely, the person of Christ. I have my hand now 
upon the gospels—they are for me infinitely nearer the person 
of Christ, more refulgent with his glory, than the epistles which 
follow, and, as subjected to Christ’s own test, I should not hes- 
itate to put their inspiration on a higher plane. And then as to 
the New Testament with reference to the Old, for the same rea- 
son, must I not find the grade of inspiration vastly higher at 
the point where the mighty process culminates, than during the 
lingering, tentative, and often wavering stages through which its 
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early history was compelled to pass? The New was the fulfill- 
ment of the Old, therefore, the Old in large measure was des- 
tined to drop off. 

We must not forget that what distinguishes these Scriptures 
over all the great ethnical scriptures of the world, is this sim- 
ple fact, that they record the unfolding of the religion of the in- 
carnation as actual history, and not poetic dream. It is history 
from Abraham to Jesus, history, traveling on the hard ground 
of our sinned-stained planet, into which at last, with no glamour 
of ghostly armies marshaling in the skies, no ranks of demi- 
urge, or demigod preparing the way, the divine King of the 
Humble enters, and makes his deific rank manifest in the ordi- 
nary channels through which all human history flows. History 
always, even where the prophet lifts up his warning voice, or the 
sweet singer sweeps in ecstasy the strings of his jubilant lyre, 
history unrolling the . 

“one far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves,” 
I presume the first thing the inquirer of to-day should seek to 
settle in his mind is, not whether the books of the Pentateuch 
were the homogeneous production of one hand, or whether 
there is not some anachronistic patch-work in a number of these 
Old Testament writings, putting their alleged inspiration dread- 
fully to the test—not this, but whether he can see in the unique 
figure of the gospels a man of deific proportions, the infinite 
God manifest in the flesh. This is the religion of the Incar- 
nation, and plainly enough it offers itself to the closest scrutiny 
of an historical test. 

These gospels, this story of the Incarnate God, these brief 
memoirs of a life the most anomalous ever lived on earth, are 
doubtless fragmentary, are piece-meal it may be, and in other 
ways betray the marks of a human handling, and a human his- 
tory, as every divine writing must; but it is well for us to know 
that they have passed through the most searching fires of criti- 
cism, both higher and lower, and have met the inrushing flood 
of the newer scientific learning unharmed, and to-day are look- 
ing down upon us as the one transcendent miracle in the litera- 
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ture of the world. The critics have withdrawn their dissecting 
knives, and ceased to wrangle over the life of our Lord 

Now, approaching this as at least authentic, we have another 
step to take in determining how far it, or any other sacred wri- 
ting, is inspired, and to what extent it may claim unchallenged 
authority in things divine. We hear much now-a-days about 
human reason sitting in judgment on the revelations of this 
book. Reason! Reason !—there is no larger word in the whole 
vocabulary of scientific speech. It is the crowning faculty of 
man. Not for one moment must its exercise ever be relin- 
quished. It is the special calling of a man, if he would attain 
to the summit of his manly capabilities, to enthrone reason, 
high up, in unchallenged supremacy, over all his moral and spir- 
tual being. All other faculties of mind or body, in their normal 
exercise, are subordinate to reason, and when they cease to be so 
the man is mad. For what is the office of this high faculty ? 
It discovers truth. It discriminates, it judges, it verifies, it as- 
certains; and I know of nothing in the whole range of human 
inquiry and belief over which this faculty must not preside. 

Does any one imagine that human reason, having such unre- 
stricted prerogative everywhere else, must subside into dumb 
and dead acquiescence when the Bible is approached? | fear 
the superstition is more widely prevalent than we are apt to 
suspect. The Bible is authority, and authority allows of no 
questioning beyond. Thus it is; thus it stands written in this 
book; and inasmuch as this book is the infallible word of God, 
it is unwarranted usurpation for reason to set up its standard on 
so lofty a height. We often hear it said that when reason draws 
near to the ineffable glory which breaks out from the word of 
God as the Shekinah broke in through the wings of the cheru- 
bim, it must put a seal upon its lips, and fall down in mute ado- 
ration in the dust. For would it not be presumption beyond all 
reckoning for reason to set up its authority over the word of 
God ? 

In dealing with a question of this sort, we too often forget 
that authority is of two kinds, the authority that avouches and 
the authority that ascertains; the authority that discloses, and 
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the authority that discovers that which is disclosed. In nature, 
for example, we have no difficulty in finding the seat of author- 
ity in the invariable ongoing of physical law; and nature, like 
the Bible, stands ready to yield up its secrets to the prying rea- 
son of man, whenever it addresses itself properly to the task. 
Yes! but here is a proviso, whenever reason addresses itself 
properly to the task. The scientist will clothe himself with the 
authority of nature only when, by induction and experiment, he 
has actually taken hold of the great law which was in waiting 
to be revealed. Thus in recent biological research Huxley is 
unquestioned authority, by virtue of the discoveries he has 
made by the patient ordering of his faculties in the line in which 
these revelations were to be made. 

There is an infallibility about nature even where, to the empir- 
ical apprehension, everything goes wrong. The scientist dis- 
covers the underlying law, and forthwith harmony and order 
are seen to be regnant when aforetime chaos was thought io be 
supreme. In that case, as every one may easily see, the scien- 
tist has simply taken on the authority of nature, by having been 
made the favored instrument for the ascertainment of her laws. 

And now we have it to say, that reason has an analogous 
office with the word of God. It must ascertain whether this 
book be the word of God or not. There have been books, 
many of them, all down the ages, that have assumed to be the 
word of God, and have thrown around themselves a great blaze 
of alleged marvel in their production, and have witnessed a 
strong prestige in the long lease they have had over the religi- 
ous interests of those who espoused them—the Koran, and 
Book of Mormon, for example—which in the end were not able 
to withstand the scrutiny of enlightened reason, and so have 
fallen away into the category of pious fraud. If the Bible is 
not able to withstand the same scrutiny, however much we may 
love it, however ardently we may cling to it as the very pabu- 
lum of our spiritual life,—then it is but right and proper that it 
should go down, with the rest, into the dreary limbo of the su- 
perstitions of the past. But is not this rationalism, or setting 
up reason as a court of appeal for the word of God? Let us 
see. 
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Reason is, unquestionably, the supreme endowment of the 
human mind. It distinguishes man from the brute. It makes 
articulate speech and letters possible. It is only the reasonable 
man that has ever made a book. But I meet often, on the 
streets of my own city, a reasonable man, a man of strong prac- 
tical sense, and of quick and tender sympathy with his fellow- 
men, not imbruted by bad habits, only he cannot read. He is 
an illiterate. Reason in him is not inert, only it can never be 
quickened by the stimulus of books. Of course it would be 
wholly absurd to conceive of reason, in this untutored condition 
of it, addressing itself to any work of authoritative discrimina- 
tion on the word of God. If the work is to be one of a schol- 
arly character, such as that in which the great critics are now 
engaged, the very highest degree of culture, and the keenest 
critical discernment, will be required. Reason must first have 
had a long and laborious schooling for the task ; working cau- 
tiously among the dead languages and lost arts of the past, de- 
ciphering the dim and fragmentary records of recovered monu- 
ments, collating, comparing, correcting—pursuing a thousand 
subtle lines of research far back to their receding sources in pre- 
historic times. . 

The work of Biblical specialists in this direction is indeed stu- 
pendous. It is something sublime. One need hardly enter the 
outermost breastworks of their mighty scholarly campaigning, to 
be quite overpowered with the feeling of awe for the intellectual 
grandeur of what they have undertaken, and what they have 
achieved, and to discover in it strong reflected evidence of the 
divineness of the book, that has furnished the occasion for such 
marvelous outlay of heroic patience and research. And I can 
see no reason why the best of these, in the lines of their spe- 
cial scholarly work on the mere letter of the word of God, might 
not be held as proximate authority for what they avouch, in the 
same way as we ascribe authority to an eminent specialist in 
science whose researches have been weil attested and approved. 

But reason does not win its title to authority in things divine 
in this external way. Reason may be subject to a scholarly 
drill; it may be also subject to a drill of regenerate life. Nat- 
ural reason is a poor blundering judge of spiritual truth, going 
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astray, wandering in the dark, having no sense of divine contact 
in anything it does. The natural /wmen of reason, with re- 
sources of scholarship and critical skill phenomenal it may be, 
is but as the light of a tallow candle straggling in the dreary 
expanses of the interminable night. But a little way in spiritual 
matters may the feet go safely, under the lead of reason, having 
had as yet no direct pupilage with the incarnate God. Ata 
certain stage of his studies, the scholar starts up from his desk, 
suddenly aroused to a sense of graver responsibility than what 
is involved in settling the authenticity and genuineness of these 
canonical books, the task, namely, of authenticating the word of 
God in its source. As this is a matter of infinite moment, and 
strikes home to the heart of the controversy over the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of what we call the word of God, we may 
well pause to consider closely what it means. Is there such a 
thing as enlightened reason determining, for itself, whether such 
and such a record is the veritable word of God—now mark, en- 
lightened reason discharging a task that natural reason cannot 
approach ? 

This inquiry puts us on a great height from which we can 
look back on all the deepest religious experience of the past, 
and discover what fundamentally is that Christian consciousness 
of which we are wont so glibly, and often so unadvisedly, to 
speak. “Christian consciousness’’—what is that? The very 
mention of it carries with it, by implication, an esoteric experi- 
ence, as of something to be wrought out in the uttermost cham- 
bers of the human soul. To be brief about it, it is the fact of 
immediate discipleship with our Lord, simply through the up- 
lifting power of his word. The most precious book of my li- 
brary is lodged on an upper shelf; I must use the step-ladder to 
reach it. But once mounted, my hand lays an immediate grasp 
upon the book itself. Now Christian experience authenticates 
the word of God, by the discovery that when the soul rests it- 
self in that word, it is lifted into conscious personal communion 
with the Master himself, and in that way lays hold on eternal 
life. 

Is this mystical ?—mark, it is the explicit teaching of our 
Lord himself. That is the infallible word of God, which infal- 
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libly puts the student into personal communion with the Incar- 
nate Word—“they are they which testify of me’”—they, and 
they only, whatever otherwise we are compelled to reject. “The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
“If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you’—as if the au- 
thenticity of those words could never be called in question, so 
long as they ministered to the conscious intercommunion of the 
disciple with his Lord. Nor can they. 

But still there is something wanting to a full statement of our 
Lord’s method of verifying, by enlightened reason, the author- 
ity of any writing assuming to be the word of God. Take any 
case, my brother; open anywhere, say, in these wonderful mem- 
oirs of the incarnate Son of God. It is history, or instruc- 
tion, or miracle, or appeal—whatever it be, if you are in any 
measure impressed with its divineness, you know that your 
method of arriving at that conviction was not, primarily, through 
any learned skill in authenticating the text, nor scheming exe- 
gesis turning it into the narrow channels of your favorite theo- 
logical belief. None of this. Higher criticism was not with 
you there—nor lower criticism, nor any of those scholarly ap- 
pliances that have their legitimate province, yonder, on the 
outermost lines of the defences of this book. It was nothing 
speculative, nothing of the nature of theology, or dogma, or ar- 
gument, or system-making, that impelled you, on reading a cer- 
tain passage, to say, “Verily, this is the word of God.’ There 
was on the contrary a self-authenticating power in the passage 
itself, which was in no absolute need of the tributary services of 
the scholar, farther than, perhaps, the mere settling of the purity 
of the text. It was something alike accessible—a kind of evi- 
dence open to all, whether learned or unlearned, leading each 
one to say, “This is the house of God, and the very gate of hea- 
ven to my soul.” And yet, by supposition, enlightened reason 
was at work, presiding over, and determining this very thing, to 
wit, that the passage before it was the veritable word of God. 
Let us take one step more under the immediate direction of the 
divine Master himself. 

We have, indeed, a large matter in hand, when we intrust to 
human reason, in any aspect of it, a presiding, judicatory func- 
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tion over the word of God. And yet that we must do, taking 
care only that we are always and scrupulously within the in- 
structions of our Lord. He puts this grave duty on us—this 
duty of penetrating to the discovery of his word,—and this 
must imply, either that there is a faculty in us adequate to this 
end, or that we Can subject some faculty in us toa kind of 
spiritual drill, that will lead it out fully clothed with the power 
we describe. Now it is exactly this last that we mean by “en- 
lightened reason” as distinguished from ‘natural reason,’’—in- 
tending to set forth the tremendous spiritual fact, that human 
reason gets its power of discerning the word of God by coming 
into the light of God. 

In all this, however, we must be conscious of a certain vague- 
ness and dimness of outline in our conceptions, as if the for- 
tunes of the Bible must ultimately be given over to the caprice 
of private thought. In certain frames of mind I think this is the 
word of God, therefore it is. Where would such a principle as 
that lead us to? What extremes of skepticism might harbor 
under the dusky wings of this doubtfully shifting maternity of 
thought, from the brooding of Hamlet, who said: “There is 
nothing true, but thinking makes it so’—to the summary for- 
mulas of agnosticism, which make all matters supposed to be 
embraced in the word of God unthinkable, and therefore con- 
signed to the regign of the unknown. Our Lord seems to have 
anticipated this difficulty, and has the remedy promptly on hand. 
“If any man will do the will of my Father, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether | speak of my- 
self.” There can be no vagueness about this. Here evidently 
we are walking in the light of day. 

It is wonderful, when we come to think of it, how uniformly 
our Lord insists on having his own words, their inspiration and 
infallibility, subjected to this practical test. Do them, he would 
say, and you shall know them in their infinite spiritual scope. 
Your reason, following what little ray of light it has out into 
the stern entanglements of every day conflict with the evils of 
life, will witness an increasing brightness gathering around its 
going, like the splendors of morning lighting up the bosom of 
acloud. The Sermon on the Mount, which is an avowed sum- 
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mary of all Old Testament, and new gospel, deliverances as 
well, a condensation of all possible authoritative revelation in 
the language of man, to which, now, there was to be added only 
its living embodiment in the incarnate ministrations of the 
preacher himself—the Sermon on the Mount explicitly lays 
down this practical test—hearing the words, and doing them— 
and never even remotely hints at the necessity of any other. I 
hear thee, Master; 1 see thy words written down in a book. 
Conspicuously I hear thee announce, that thy words are not 
mere words, that “they are spirit, and they are life,” and I read 
that it was said of thee, that thou didst speak as never man 
spake. I would put this whole matter to an effective test. I 
have a faculty in me that stands sentinel at the gates of my un- 
derstanding, and will allow nothing to enter on which the sign- 
manual of reason is not impressed. 

To all this the Master agrees, only he will have my reason 
adjust itself rightly for the responsible task. It must be reason 
at work in a practical drill. “He that doeth the truth cometh 
to the light.” Reason is the same judging faculty that it was, 
the same power of discriminating between the true and the false, 
only it is now moving in a realm of spiritual things, and there 
is needed first and last the codrdinating pedagogy of the life, 
molded and fashioned through stern self-abnegation to the spirit 
and power of these words. I shall know the divineness of these 
words, not by thinking on them ever so profoundly, by no med- 
itative process, by no ingenuity in setting up or tearing down 
learned hypotheses, either of criticism or dogma—for in such 
attitude reason hangs coldly and obscurely over the Bible, like 
an artic sun over continents of ice. I shall know their divine- 
ness only by rising to the level of their import, and this I can 
do by putting them into my life, and having them kindle, with 
their own luster, along the pathway of my daily triumphs and 
defeats. After all, this is but the familiar principle so loudly 
bruited in science, that applied knowledge, knowledge carried 


from the lecture room out into the shop and the field, is the 
only knowledge that men can confidently say they possess. 
Spiritual things are spiritually discerned—what other things, I 
pray you, are in this word of God? Human reason has only 
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one way of getting out into light in this direction, and that is 
by taking the truth and putting it to the test of experiment, in 
the thousand-fold exigencies of ethical life. Experiment!—that 
is it. I know not why we should shrink from experiment when 
spiritual truth is to be evolved; any more than, when the ora- 
cles of nature are consulted, we should feel ourselves wholly 
limited to that form of address. Experiment; let us not say 
experience any more. Experience is so often mistaken for med- 
itative, subjective, ardent, ecstatic states of mind, evanescent, 
often purely animal frames, and the protean shapes of religious 
fanaticism are spawned in this nest. The way of proving the 
word of God, according to the express instructions of our Lord 
himself, is, to experiment on it, to try it on all the manifold eth- 
ical emergencies of human life. 

In this connection, one cannot help recurring to our Lord’s 
actual, personal illustration of the process in his own case. He 
went into the wilderness of temptation led by the Spirit of God 
—the same that he afterwards designated as the “Spirit of 
Truth.”” It seems that in that ascetic interval, that lone struggle 
with demons and wild beasts, his sole purpose was to illustrate 
the tutorial agency of spiritual struggle in lighting up the dead 
letter of the word of God. The very first step in the process 
was to recover the old Deuteronomy doctrine, that man should 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God. The word is verified by being made the 
pabulum of spiritual life. It must be eaten, so to speak,—ap- 
propriated in the precise moment when the sin-conflict engenders 
a hunger in the human soul. Temptation is by far the largest 
practical feature in regenerate life. It is the experimenting cru- 
cible in which, at last, all genuine scripture is tested, the fiery 
furnace in which human reason walks, with another One by its 
side, and from which it emerges, if true to that other One, with- 
out smell of fire on its robes. For notice how our Lord, in 
these spiritual crises, verifies for himself the authenticity and 
power of the word of God. “It is written,’’ he says, “it is writ- 
ten’’—and forthwith the demon tormentor lets go his hold, or, 
shifting his seductions to some more hopeful point of attack, is 
met by the same weapon, and infallibly repulsed. “It is writ- 
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ten’”—that gave the everlasting truth of God, and reason first 
discerned it, or it would not have quoted it, and afterwards ver- 
ified it, in this practical way. That which was written the Son 
of Man saw to be a reasonable thing, but would not so have 
seen, had he not been on the way to work a result against evil 
to which these words were yielding their inspired forces, and 
without which they were of no more meaning or value than the 
charm which the savage hangs about his neck. That which was 
written was found to be true, not for what it conveyed in the 
abstract, for in the cold light of reason, untouched by the kind- 
lier glow of a struggling, suffering experience, Merlin’s specula- 
tions would most likely express the attitude of the carnal mind 
to any and all such utterances— 


_ “Truth is this to me, and that to thee” 


—but they were found to be true, because of the spiritual work 
they infallibly did. 

For example, “It is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone’’—it is conceivable that this might easily get the cold con- 
sent of any man’s reason as something, in a highly figurative way, 
true—universally and infallibly true—but in no special sense the 
written word of God, only such word as might have fallen from 
the lips of any of the uninspired sages of the past. When, 
however, it is turned from abstract channels into “doing work,” 
as our scientists express it, so that, under the inspiration of it, 
the man is witnessing every day the spiritual uplifting and pro- 
gressive renewal of his life, from the sordid domination of ani- 
mal appetite and selfish greed—fighting battles with this scrip- 
ture as weapon—it is needless to say that, in this self-evidencing 
way, the authority and divineness of this word will be lifted 
into a light which no critical caviling of man can ever invade. 
“Doing work” is the grand arena in which these Bible books 
plead to be tried. Here, take me out on the street, and into the 
din of the market, and on the Board of Trade. I shall find an 
argument there for my authenticity and genuineness which all 
the vast brooding and patient plodding of the study will not 
afford. Let me have place in the bosom of your domestic life, 
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in the privacy of your struggle with the fiends of appetite and 
lust, which kindle raging lava streams along the currents of your 
blood. In the crisis of your agony, when the sin is pending, 
quote me there. Cling to me. Lay fast hold of me, and do not 
let me go. I will illustrate my divinity by bringing you out 
into a safe place, and lifting you to a level to which your un- 
aided resource could never attain. 

Very well, all this will be said to be, so long as we are limited 
to the preceptive portions of these alleged scriptures of God, to 
the ethical inhibitions, the high word of command. The Deca- 
logue means something to be done, and it is impossible but that 
these summary precepts should have their sole demonstration 
in the life ; but what of that vast realm of alleged supernatural 
fact that makes up the historical basis of these books? —Incar- 
nation, miracle, resurrection, the inflashing of the spiritual world 
over terrestrial hills—what has enlightened reason to do with 
these? How can these be subjected to any practical demon- 
stration in the life? Our Lord’s rule, to know a thing in the 
doing of it—can this apply to facts of history long gone by, of 
an avowed supernatural character, and with signs here and there 
intruding of the infirm working of the reporter's hand? What 
possible demonstration can these have in your life or mine? 

In answering this question, it were well always to bear in 
mind, that our Lord, on more than one occasion, reduced all 
the Old Testament scripture to its lowest terms, in just this pre- 
ceptive, Decalogue, formula. The essence was there, the sum, 
the substance, the condensed whole. Thou shalt love the Lord 
supremely, and thy neighbor as thyself—on these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets. It is further 
noteworthy, that he explicitly announced it as, in a comprehen- 
sive sense, the purport of his mission, to fulfill this formula, to 
be the living palpitating Decalogue in the flesh. Eternal life, 
which is the added element of the New Testament scriptures, or 
rather the consummated product of the Old, he taught the 
lawyer in the Gospel was to be attained by the Good-Samaritan 
rendering of this summarized formula of the inspired word of 
God. Of course our Lord is henceforth to add himself to this 
formula, as the deific energy toward its triumphant realization 
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in the life; but it is easy to see that this does in no wise disturb 
the preceptive basis of the New Testament scriptures. It gives 
it a new setting, a most intimately real, divine-human, coordi- 
nation—that is all. “A new commandment give I unto you,” 
new in its coordination, new in its setting, but exactly the old 
formula, nothing more, nothing less. All scripture, therefore, 
Old Testament and New, is condensed in this formula, and must, 
of necessity, be put to its trial in the life. 

But, still, we seem to have overlooked the supernatural histor- 
ical facts—as to how these are to assert their validity and au- 
thority in the life. No! we have spoken of the Scriptures as 
being the record of the evolution of the religion of the Incarna- 
tion, and as vindicating their claim to inspiration by the marvel- 
ous continuity that runs through all their scope; so that, now, 
we may easily see that all these supernatural historical facts are 
summarized and condensed in the person of Christ. He is the 
one comprehensive miracle with whom we have todo. Resolve 
this miracle, and everything is resolved. But, clearly, he pro- 
poses no other solution for himself even, for the power of his 
person, for the divinity of his claim, than that he shall get into 
moral supremacy over the thoughts, and purposes, and deeds of 
men. “Follow me’’—for ages and ages these words, for the 
great company of the devout, have codified the whole sweep of 
Bible inspiration and history, and condensed the practical theol- 
ogy of the people, as against all obstructing dogma, and the 
learned prattling of the schools. The people have known, 
always, that Jesus must be lived in the life, that he must be 
proven in the every-day sacrament of his rescuing interposition, 
in his perpetual and prompt overture to save—and this, while 
the schools were spinning their subtle theologies into cobwebs 
and mist, and rationalists were hurling their heaviest artillery 
against the citadel of their faith. In their case, reason has not 
been betrayed into long and profitless lingering in fields of purely 
speculative research. it was practical reason with them going 
directly to the mark. Mr. Browning has given powerful ex- 
pression to this sentiment, in language which, despite its lack of 
music, conveys the very body of divinity that has nurtured the 
spiritual life of the people through all the centuries— 
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“I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 

All questions in the earth and out of it”— 
and, in this spirit, Luther could well say, that an old woman, 
who reads her Bible in the chimney corner, knows more about 
God than the great doctors of theology.” 

We have felt impelled to urge this experimental test of the 
infallibility of the word of God, now, in this our day, when the 
theological atmosphere is more than ordinarily charged with 
elements threatening the integrity and very life and function of 
this book of books, because, beyond all doubt, it is our Lord’s 
own challenge with reference to the divinity of his own words, 
and inferentially it must have been his method with reference to 
the Scriptures he used. Because, in the second place, the 
learned activity of Biblical critics, vast, imposing, patient, and 
in large measure reverential withal, is in great danger of over- 
looking or underrating this Christo-ethical aspect of the subject, 
and sinking the Incarnate Word out of sight in the blaze of the 
stupendous linguistic discoveries of our time. Christo-ethical— 
that is the word. This Bible is infallible in so far as it images 
the ineffable glory of the Incarnate Son of Man, and that glory 
will be opened out to our groping vision in proportion as we 
make way for it in ethical demonstration and free experimenta- 
tion in the life. All Scripture teaching centers in the person of 
Christ, and it is a summary exegesis of the whole, that no sin- 
gle syllable of it ever comes into lively perception for men, ex- 
cept as he, the Incarnate Word, is reproduced in the life and 
character of him who reads. 

Finally, it is something to be pondered deeply, something 
easily escaping the coarser vision of the unspiritual habit of our 
times, that there is an element of judgment lying in subtle dif- 
fusion all over this long stream of revelation, stretching far back 
through Eden, up to the throne of God. We seem to see gates 
opening and shutting on every page, and-cherubim guarding the 
entrance with flaming swords turning every way. It is not 
every one to whom the secret of the Lord is committed; and 
with reference to every one of us it must be said that the Bible 
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is a sealed book, except as the Lamb shall break the seals there- 
of. “The words that I speak unto you, they shall judge’— 
somehow these words have that property about them, that they 
are always proving, to those that hear them, a savor of life 
unto life, or else a savor of death unto death. 

One of the old mystics had a vision of the open word of 
God, lying in a sacred shrine, somewhere close to the precincts 
of the great white throne. Round its pages was an aureola of 
glory, rainbow hues a thousand fold, and the sparkle and splen- 
dor of countless precious stones. Around it stood a company of 
every diversity of moral habit, and spiritual vision more or less 
open to see the glory, or not able to see it at all. To some it 
was a star shining in soft radiance amid the deepening shadows 
of the everlasting calm; to others it was naught but the brood- 
ing and hovering of an impenetrable black cloud. As he looked, 
one of that crowd, impelled by a spirit of profane daring, and 
the self-sufficiency of an evil mind, such as sometimes we wit- 
ness in the irreverent audacities of sectarian rancor, or the sac- 
rilege of rationalistic vaunting, pushed his way up to the sacred 
deposit, and put his hand on its pages—when a ruinuous ex- 
plosion threw blackness into the heaven, and hurled the intruder 
like a dead man into the gloom. Significant symbol this, of the 
dread consequences of the irreverent handling of the word of 
God. All down those oracular recesses, for all such, we seem 
to hear the long and loud reverberation of a trumpet, summon- 
ing the offender to his righteous doom. 





Answers of Fesus. 


ARTICLE VII. 
ANSWERS OF JESUS. 
by Rev. R. W. HurForp, A. M., Easton, Pa. 


“They marveled at his answer.”’ It is easy to ask a question, 
in a few words, that will require much thought and many words 
to satisfactorily answer. 

Life's varied relations and duties, the practical application of 
the commandments and teachings of the word of God, and the 
seeming contradiction between different passages of Scripture, 
all suggest questions, many questions. The teacher in the 
home, school or church knows how difficult it is, at times, to 
give an answer that will and ought to satisfy the candid seeker 
after truth or silence the captious questioner who asks, not that 
he may know, but that he may disturb and confuse the mind of 
the teacher. The answers of Jesus to the questions, that were 
asked of him are not the least wonderful of his varied manifes- 
tations of superhuman power. They are short, clear and all- 
comprehensive. 

It is proposed to notice a few of these answers—to friends 
and to enemies: the former, recognizing in him a teacher of 
more than ordinary wisdom, and the latter seeking “to catch 
him in his words.” 

I. 

1. The coming of Jesus, at the beginning of his ministry, to 
John the Baptist to be baptized, suggested a very natural ques- 
tion and called forth an answer of far-reaching import. Said 
John: “I have need to be baptized of thee and comest thou to 
me?” “Jesus answering said unto him, suffer it to be so now, 
for thus it becomes us to fulfil all righteousness."’ In the mind 
of John two objections arose. First, that Jesus did not need 
baptism and secondly, that he was not worthy to administer it. 
We do not wonder that it was su. It is certain that the Saviour 
did not need baptism for himself. He had no sin to be forgiven 
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and washed away. And we deeply feel, with John, that no hu- 
man hand was worthy to administer that rite to the Divine One, 
within whose power lay the baptism of the Holy Ghost. The 
answer of Jesus does not remove but emphasizes the infinite 
difference between him and all others who came to John’s bap- 
tism. He assumed the right to determine what should be done. 
It was the calm authority of Him whose “shoes latchet’’ John 
had said he was not worthy to stoop down an unloose. “Suf- 
fer it now”—and he added the motive reason that lay back of 
many a mysterious act—“thus it becomes us to fulfill all righte- 
ousness.” That was its meaning. He was thinking about and 
planning for a kingdom—the Kingdom of Righteousness, limit- 
less and eternal. He, the great founder and exemplar of that 
kingdom who needed nothing for himself but much for his fol- 
lowers, was about to institute a sscrament that would be forever 
the sign and seal of citizenship in that kingdom. This he 
did by submitting to the rite himself. He, the prophet, priest 
and king, was baptized. Thus at the beginning he would fulfill 
all righteousness. His followers would add nothing. The dis- 
ciple is not above his master. It is enough that the disciple be 
as his master. The Saviour’s act also makes clear the truth 
that it is not essential that the less be baptized of the greater. 
The sacrament does not depend on the poor human agency by 
which it is administered. One far higher has given to it its 
meaning and clothes it with power. 

2. Another answer to a question of John may be noticed 
here. A year and more had gone by. The Baptist was in 
prison. The weak and corrupt Herod had yielded to the wishes 
of his paramour and had shut in the great preacher by the walls 
of Macherus. The mighty spirit of John accustomed to the 
free air of the desert chafed in confinement. He had preached 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. He had seen the 
multitudes gather at the sound of his voice and he had moved 
them with his burning eloquence like reeds before a mighty 
wind. Yet, he was but the forerunner—“the voice.”’ With the 
coming of the Christ, he had expected to see the unmistakable 
signs of a new era. He whose right it was to reign, would 
reign, and sin long triumphant in places high and low would be 
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consumed like chaffin the unquenchable flame. But these signs 
had not appeared. He himself was a prisoner and the kingdom 
of God seemed very far off. His faith was in eclipse. At this 
time he sent two of his disciples to Jesus with the question : 
“Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another ?” 
Jesus answered and said unto them ; “Go show John these things 
which ye do hear and see—The blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up and the poor have the Gospel preached to them—and 
blessed is he who shall not be offended in me.” 

This answer embodies the very highest wisdom. It directed 
John and his disciples to other signs of the divine presence than 
those he had thought essential—far more convincing signs to 
one who understands, even in part, the ways of God. It re- 
minded him of the prophecy, that had foretold the coming and 
the works of both the forerunner and the Christ, and gently ad- 
monished him in the words, “blessed is he whosoever shall not 
be offended in me,” that he was to submit to the will and trust 
the wisdom and power of him who could heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and whose care for the lowly and helpless sent to them 
the gospel of salvation. 

We believe the answer restored the wavering faith of John 
and enabled him to go to the block, with the full assurance that 
Jesus was the Christ, and that God's ways are true and righte- 
ous altogether. 

3. To Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night and said, 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him’’—Jesus answered: “Except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

No words ever spoken by the Saviour give stronger evidence 
of his profound knowledge of the human heart. He knew what 
was in man. By his answer he at once recognized the faith 
already possessed by Nicodemus and met the latent question 
that dawning faith evermore asks, namely, “What is the truth that 
I need to know, what are the conditions of eternal well being ?” 
Truly, Jesus was a teacher come from God. But what should 
this teacher say to the honest, inquiring, half enlightened soul, 
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somewhat beclouded by Jewish error, resting too much on his 
honorable descent from the father of the faithful and ready to 
say with other Israelites, “We be Abraham’s seed?’’ What 
was the truth that he needed most? This, You must be born 
aga iM. 

However unfathomably mysterious this doctrine is in itself, it 
shed forth light. It enabled the Jewish ruler to see his own ab- 
solute helplessness and his need of total self-surrender to the di- 
vine will. Man's extremity is God’s opportunity. Nicodemus, 
as never before, saw the need of depending on him, in whose 
providence man is born of the flesh, and by whose power he 
may be born of the Spirit. 

4. How tender, beautiful and profound is the answer of Je- 
sus to Philip’s request,—*Lord show us the Father and it suf- 
ficeth us’’—“Have I been so long time with you and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” 

It is to be remembered that these words were spoken to a disci- 
ple—one of the twelve. Of little value would they have been to 
the multitude then. Of little value, it may be, to the multitude 
now. Of immeasurable value, to the few. John, the beloved 
disciple, alone recorded them. He, doubtless, understood them 
best. He who wrote: “In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God and the Word was God” would not stum- 
ble at the declaration, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” After the death and resurrection of Jesus, and he had 
said to them, All power is mine and lo, I am with you alway, 
after the opened heaven had received him from their view and 
their thoughts went back to the marvelous scenes of other days, 
gradually more and more it dawned upon them that for three 
years they had walked with God manifest in the flesh. Then it 
was that they felt that Jesus of Nazareth was the brightness of 
the Father's glory and the express image of his person, and 
that “in him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Then 
they knew as a mighty, transfiguring truth, that he, upon whose 
unshrouded glory no man can look and live, was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, and that so far as mortal eyes 
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may behold, in looking upon the only begotten Son, they had 
seen the eternal Father. It was Isaiah’s vision once more re- 
peated. At last it will be plain to all, that he who answered 
Philip’s question is he whose name is called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 


Il. 


The answers of Jesus to those who sought “to catch him in 
his words” are not less remarkable as a revelation of superhu- 
man knowledge and insight into the motives and purposes of 
men. 

1. The Pharisees and Herodians came to him with flattery 
on their lips and malice in their hearts propounding the ques- 
tion: “Is it lawful to give tribute to Czsar or not?” The 
question was adroitly framed and cunningly devised. An af- 
firmative answer would offend the Jews who hated the Roman 
government. A negative answer would bring him into conflict 
with the ruling power. The Jew paid the tribute under protest. 
It was an odious tax. But he paid it, because he must. There 
was no escape. What should Jesus say? On the one hand, he 
would incur the enmity of his people. On the other, subject 
himself to arrest for disloyalty and sedition. Either result would 
be satisfactory to the Pharisees. Their wicked cunning seemed 
about to triumph. “But Jesus perceived their wickedness and 
said: Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites! Show me the tribute 
money. And they brought him a penny. He said unto them, 
Whose image and superscription is this? They say unto him, 
Cesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render unto Czxsar the 
things that are Czsar’s and unto God the things that are God's.” 
It is to be borne in mind that this answer was not made to sin- 
cere, anxious inquirers desiring to know the truth and troubled 
with the thought that they might be disobeying God by paying 
tribute to a heathen government. It was made to the Pharisees 
and Herodians, whose “wickedness,” according to Matthew, 
whose “hypocrisy,” according to Mark, and whose “craftiness”’ 
according to Luke, he saw. “It states a principle which sedi- 
tion itself cannot deny.’”’ Render to Czsar what is due to him 
and to God what is due to him. It baffled the questioners. 
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“It dissolved the snare.” “When they heard these words, they 
marveled and went their way.” 

But the answer was not without value to the true hearted ser- 
vants of God. It said in substance: The established govern- 
ment is that of Casar. The very coin you use bears his stamp 
and is by authority of Rome. You are not to lightly disregard 
the powers that be. And it reminded them that they might 
serve God under Czsar’s government or any other that the King 
of kings and Lord of lords might in his providence permit to 
exist. Joseph in Egypt, Daniel in Babylon, Paul in the heathen 
cities of the Roman empire, and the seven thousand who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal, though subject to the corrupting 
influences and tyrannical rule of Ahab and Jezebel, give evidence 
that God’s people can serve him without open hostility to the 
political government under which they live, though that govern- 
ment be far from the best. 

2. The Sadducees, the materialists of the time, who believed 
in neither angel nor spirit, asked him a question. It was about 
the woman who had in turn been the wife of each of seven 
brothers. The question was, “Whose shall she be in the resur- 
rection ? for they all had her.” Jesus answered: “When they 
shall rise from the dead they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels in heaven.’ While denying the 
existence of a future state, the Sadducees were presuming to 
determine what that state must be, and what relationships exist 
there. Carrying up their materialism into the realm of the 
spiritual, they made out this puzzling case, which they thought 
would baffle the wisdom of the Lord himself. The Saviour’s 
answer revealed the shallowness of their reasoning and their ig- 
norance of the Scriptures and the power of God. It reminded 
them that he who has provided for the relationships of this life 
may safely be trusted to provide for the life to come. “But as 
touching the dead, that they rise’”—for that after all was the 
main question—“have ye not read in the book of Moses, how 
in the bush God spake unto him saying, I am the God of Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob? God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living.” Abraham and Isaac and Jacob had passed away 
hundreds of years before those words were spoken to Moses. 
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According to Sadducean philosophy, that death ends all, the 
patriarchs had been annihilated at death. They had no exist- 
ence on earth or in heaven or any where else. God is not the 
God of that which is not but of that which is. Therefore when 
he said I am the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, some 
where in the universe “ese must also be. He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living. 

3. The Scribes and Pharisees brought to him a woman taken 
in adultery. There was not any doubt about her guilt. Said 
they, “Rabbi, Moses in the law commanded that such should be 
stoned, but what sayest thou?” It was not zeal for the law or 
morality, that prompted the accusers of the woman. They 
really cared nothing about the matter, only as it afforded a 
much coveted opportunity to accuse him. The case is parallel 
in some respects to that of the tribute money. He must de- 
cide against the law of Moses on the one hand, or against Ro- 
man law and his own rule of gentleness on the other, and, decide 
which way he might, it would probably be at his peril, and cer- 
tainly to his confusion. The victory seemed already won. At 
first, Jesus paid no attention to them, but stooping down wrote 
with his finger on the ground—*the attitude of pre-occupation 
or mental weariness.” But they continued asking, What say- 
est thou?” With an upward glance and a few brief words the 
whole situation was changed. “He that is without sin among 
you let him first cast a stone at her.” 

He did not adjudge the case at all. The decision was left to 
them and they were compelled to make it. Another trial than 
that of the woman was begun then and there—that of her ac- 
cusers at the bar of their own conscience. At that bar they 
stood convicted, conscious from the words of Christ that he had 
read them through and through. It is historically attested, says 
Tholuck, that at that time many Rabbis were living in adultery. 
Their interest in what Jesus might say about the woman was 
gone. Still less did they care to hear what he might say further 
about their own sin. “They went out, one by one, beginning 
at the eldest even unto the last.” Jesus turned to the guilty 
woman, still standing in his presence: «Hath no man con- 
demned thee ?”” She answered, “No man, Lord.” “And Jesus 
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said unto her, neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” 
Christ's words here as everywhere give no countenance to sin, 
but they hold out a hope to the sinner. The Son of man came 
not to destroy men’s lives but save them—not to judge and con- 
demn but to redeem, and call them to a better life. 


_><-- ——-— 


ARTICLE VIIL. 
THE PULPIT AND THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN LIFE, 
By Rev. J. WAGNER, A. M., Hazleton, Pa. 


Certain great problems of modern life are pressing for solu- 
tion. They are fast forging to the front and can no longer be 
evaded. There are certain reforms, moral and social, industrial 
and political, which no wise or thoughtful man may ignore. 
What should be the attitude of the Christian pulpit towards 
these great questions which are now clamoring for a settlement ? 
To close our eyes to existing perils is worse than folly. Recog- 
nize them at least we must. And if, for the evils that threaten 
our Christian civilization and imperil the peace and prosperity 
of society, a remedy exists, it should be instantly proclaimed 
and faithfully applied. Of a radical remedy there is desperate 
need, The social situation and outlook is very grave. The 
public is coming to acknowledge this unwelcome truth, and no 
longer denounces him who lifts the note of warning as a gloomy 
prophet, a pessimist, or an alarmist. Even “the brow of the 
smiling and perennial optimist is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” There are social evils that are eating out the heart 
of this great republic, brutifying the mind, corrupting the mor- 
als, degrading the affections of young and old. 

The evils of zatemperance are absolutely undeniable, and can- 
not be exaggerated. The saloon is an overshadowing curse. 
It is only a plain and unvarnished statement of fact, and not a 
matter of “teetotal fanaticism,’ when we assert that the liquor 


traffic not only destroys the bodies and souls of men, wrecks the 
peace and purity of homes, largely nullifies every humane and 
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Christian effort for the betterment of the world, but is also full 
of greatest peril to our national ilfe. 

There, too, is the 7zdustrial problem—labor rocking with un- 
rest and discontent; the growing hate between employer and 
employed ; the ever-widening chasm between rich and poor ; 
“the movement of the masses against the classes,’ in Glad- 
stone's phrase—the movement of the toilers to rescue from the 
clutches of work and wealth shorter hours and a share in the 
profits. 

In godless socialism society is threatened by a foe hostile to 
the state, the home and the church. And surely the discontent 
that is now a characteristic of the masses in every civilized 
country does not exist without a deep-seated cause. 7/rusts, 
monopolies, combinations which are interested in stimulating 
prices rather than production, and which in fact choke and limit 
the resources of the country at their pleasure and for their profit 
have sounded the knell of economic competition, and have also 
inaugurated a dismal period of what will be grinding industrial 
slavery, unless the sequel shall prove that our latter-day popular 
intelligence has unfitted the world’s workers for the groveling 
subserviency of former times. 

That there is an intense interest in the labor question and a 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the present economic conditions 
is abundantly evident from the unprecedented sale, within a few 
months after publication, of over a quarter of million copies of 
Edward Bellamy’s “industrial romance—a book which owes its 
phenomenal success to no special charm of style, still less to any 
novelty of suggestion, but only to the universal interest in the 
industrial problem.” The author of “Looking Backward” pro- 
jects a social system without a touch of real human nature, in 
which beings only exist as a social whole, without incentive to 
self activity, in a state of arrested development—a system that 
would be more repressive to individual progress than any des- 
potism of recent times. That a book, so devoid of merit, should 
be accorded an enthusiastic reception simply shows how eagerly 
multitudes are waiting to welcome a revolution of our present 
industrial and social conditions, and how ready the public is to 
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listen to any suggestions of a new order of things, however 
unnatural or incongruous it may be. 

The last general election witnessed a political upheaval in the 
“Farmers’ Alliance,” which threw our professional politicians 
into a perfect panic, from which they have not yet recovered. 
Some of them are still quaking with fear, pale terror sitting upon 
their brows, lest their legislative career should be suddenly ter- 
minated by a repetition of last year’s political earthquake, in 
which the deep murmurings of popular discontent shall again 
cause the ground under their feet to rock, open its rapacious and 
angry jaws and swallow them up. Right or wrong, wise or 
or otherwise, the ‘Farmers’ Alliance” and all kindred organiza- 
tions and labor movements emphasize the fact that there is an 
unrest in society and a widespread dissatisfaction with our pres- 
ent economic conditions. This dissatisfaction may not always 
be well-founded. The wrongs of which labor complains—the 
injustice, the tyranny, the oppression of organized and aggres- 
sive capital may be, and doubtless often are, mere fancies 
evolved in the fertile brain of labor agitators—the fact, however, 
remains that there is a widespread and growing discontent, 
which is a source of grave foreboding to every thoughtful ob- 
server of current events. 

And what is the occasion of the popular outcry for “Ballot 
Reform ?” What but the political corruption which is assuming 
such alarming proportions as to seriously menace our free insti- 
tutions? Too often important elections are carried by means 
fraudulent, intimidating, corrupting and disgraceful. Especially 
in the hoodlum districts of our larger cities, the polls are the 
scenes of wild and drunken orgies, besotted savagery, and open 
appeals to buyers of votes. Doubtless charges of fraud, and 
the cry to “watch the count!”’ are often made simply for political 
effect, but at the same time the conviction is deepening that we 
have reached a crisis where, unless the standard of political rec- 
titude is made more exacting, our system of popular govern- 
ment is doomed. 

These problems of our modern life, and others which might 
be named, demand attention. They cannot be lightly dismissed. 
Nor is mere discussion sufficient. Our moral and social issues 
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have long since reached a concrete form in which the general 
discussion of press, platform and pulpit does not advance their 
solution. What is needed is the vigorous application of a rem- 
edy powerful enough to cure the evils that are so full of peril. 

The question arises, Whence shall come the solution of our 
great social problems? What part, if any, is the pulpit to take 
in modern reforms? If these reforms have any connection with 
morals; if they involve ethical principles, (as they certainly do); 
and if “morals are of the very essence of religion ;” then surely 
the pulpit cannot assume towards them an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, much less of hostility. Unfortunately the pulpit does not 
always recognize its responsibility to the ordinary problems of 
daily life. It has too often assumed that its work is purely spir- 
itual, and that it has nothing to do with what pertains to men’s 
temporal and physical well-being. Hence the weakening grip of 
the pulpit upon the public. It has lost its influence and power to 
some extent with the masses, because, in its anxiety about the 
future life, it has manifested so little interest in the life that now is. 
Listening to the vaporings of godless socialists and anarchists, 
they have been taught to believe that religion is a fraud invented 
by the ruling classes to keep down the poor by the promise of 
heavenly rewards hereafter if they will only keep quiet here. 
They have been taught to believe that all social wrongs and in- 
equalities have “sprung out of the loins of Christianity ; that the 
Church is the ally of capital and the enemy of labor; that it has 
preached submission to the weak, but not righteousness to the 
strong ; that while it may have relieved the sufferings of the 
poor, it has not contended for their rights; that though it has 
taught men to be charitable, it has not taught them to be just: 
that, in its anxiety about a heaven hereafter, it has neglected to 
organize a heaven here, and to establish on this earth that king- 
dom of Ged which is said to be righteousness; and, if you will 
put your ear to the ground you will hear the tread of the coming 
multitudes of toil, who will not enter our churches, and will have 
none of our Gospel.” How can we rest content with our work 
when it is claimed, on very reliable authority, that “not 10 per 
cent. of the workingmen attend the churches, and not 3 fer cent. 
care to partake of the holy communion!” Is it not time to 
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inquire for the cause of this sad and alarming alienation of la- 
boring men from the Church? Is it not because the pulpit has 
too often remained silent and refused to take any part in the 
attempt to solve the problems of modern life? It has not al- 
ways lifted its voice in defence of the helpless and oppressed, 
and in condemnation of the greed and injustice of those in high 
places. Is not the world waiting and suffering for the applica- 
tion, to its every-day affairs, of that Gospel which was to bring 
“peace on earth,” is well as peace between heaven and earth! 
The world needs not less, but a great dea! more, of the active 
interest of the pulpit in politics and everywhere else in modern 
life where there is plain and known sin to be rebuked and griev- 
ous wrongs to be righted. The duty of the Church to Chris- 
tianize society in this world is just as distinct, as immediate and 
unmistakable, as its duty to the salvation of souls in the next 
world. Nothing is more unfortunate than for the pulpit to di- 
rect its attention and work exclusively to individuals, and to 
neglect its responsibility for the regeneration of society as a 
whole. Christian churches are now and then reproached for the 
acts of men within their membership: but this is a petty, nar- 
row and captious view of the responsibility of Christ's Church 
on earth to the life about it. The real responsibility which 
must weigh upon every true worker in the Church, and especially 
upon the Christian ministry, must be its duty and its failure to 
reach evil outside of its membership in the great and active world, 
to whose salvation and purification it is pledged. “A religion 
that does not take hold of the life that now is,” wisely affirms 
an eminent author, “is like a cloud that does not rain. A cloud 
may roll in grandeur, and be an object of admiration; but if it 
does not rain it is of little account so far as utility is concerned. 
And a religion that consists in the observance of magnificent 
ceremonies, but that does not touch the duties of daily life, is a 
religion of show and of sham.” 

What then, should be the attitude of the pulpit towards those 
modern reforms which aim at man’s physical, moral, social and 
civic well-being? That attitude, we claim, should be one of 
intelligent interest and of fearless advocacy, provided always 
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that these reforms propose the attainment of righteous ends by 
the use of righteous means. 

The reasons for such an attitude are not far to seek. It 
is demanded frst of all, by the example of our Lord and the 
mission of the Christian Church. Our Divine Master, when 
here on earth, both by word and deed, sought to meet and min- 
ister to the needs of the life that now is. He was not so busied 
with providing for the future blessedness of the race as to shut 
his merciful ear and omnipotent hand against the cries of the 
needy and the groans of the suffering and the oppressed. He 
did not turn away with indifference from the helpless and the 
hungry. His heart of infinite pity was deeply touched by the 
spectacle of earth’s misery—the turbid and troubled stream of 
human life flowing on into the unbroken darkness of an un- 
known eternity, the incessant heaving of every restless billow 
attended with the melancholy wail of human despair. He 
sought, by wonderful words and wonderful works, to alleviate 
the sorrows of mankind, to heal every social discord, and right 
every social wrong: With what burning indignation did our 
Lord rebuke those in high and influentia! places, sitting in 
Moses’ seat, who bound heavy burdens and grievous to be 
borne, and laid them on men’s shoulders; who devoured wid- 
ows’ houses, and for a pretence made long prayers. Did he 
not take the part of the poor against their unscrupulous and 
heartless oppressors? One characteristic feature of Christianity 
is that it seeks to alleviate the lot of the great masses of men, 
to obliterate all caste distinctions, and to abolish from the earth 
every wrong and injustice, and every form of slavery, whether 
white or black. 

Herein our Christian civilization differs widely from the great 
ideal commonwealth of ancient philosophy. What was the con- 
dition of the people in Plato's Republic? They were immured 
in slavery, the most abject and helpless, without a hope of es- 
cape. Plato never entertained the idea that the vast bulk of 
mankind are capable of being enlightened, elevated, made pure 
and wise. But Jesus Christ cherished a larger hope of the race, 
and addressed himself directly, not to a few, choice and trained 
spirits, but to the “great multitudes ;”’ and it is recorded of him 
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that “the common people heard him gladly.””. When asked for 
the evidence of his Messiahship, Jesus replied: ‘The blind 
receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
dead are raised up,” and as the crowning proof, “the poor have 
the Gospel preached unto them.’’ In the estimation of many 
in that age, as of many in this age, the poor did not belong to 
the human family: were deemed not persons, but property : 
were classed with the chattels on a rich man's estate. But the 
Gospel has redeemed them from this servile condition, and in- 
vested them with the dignity of personality. They are no 
longer serfs or beasts of burden,—the Gospel bestows on them 
full and perfect liberty. ‘The Gospel has brought salvation, full 
and free, temporal and spiritual, to the common people: and 
the good work will not cease till the man who produces will be 
more honored than the man who consumes, and the man who 
tills than the man who kills. 

It is not true that the Lord Jesus was indifferent to man’s 
physical arid social needs. A large part of his ministry was de- 
voted to deeds of mercy—healing the sick and feeding the hun- 
gry. And in the synagogue at Nazareth he announced that 
his mission was to preach the gospel to the poor: to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. 
He came to strike off all shackles, to proclaim the doctrines of 
human equality and brotherhood, to banish all class antipathies, 
and establish an era of peace on earth, good-will toward men 
and among men. 

And that is in part the mission of the Christian Church ;—to 
lead every holy war, and to settle the tumult of the world into 
the place of heaven. ‘The pulpit should be a tower of strength 
to every righteous cause however unpopular. It is called to 
face, attack and overturn the forces of evil; to smite every in- 
justice, to lift up the helpless, defend the weak, and to bring in 
that «golden age of the Messiah” when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and there shall be none to hurt or des- 
troy in God’s holy mountain. If faithful to its high calling, it 
will be sure to encounter the fiercest opposition. Let a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, like a true soldier of the cross, wield the 
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sword of the spirit, which is the word of God, and strike a 
deadly blow at this and that giant wickedness, and he will pro- 
voke the hostility of the world. Christ said to his disciples : 
“Think not that | am come to send peace on earth; I came not 
to send peace, but a sword.” A sword means aggressive war- 
fare against all evil. And they who profess to be the leaders of 
God's sacramental host, but who never battle for the right, are 
either cowards or traitors. “To put down all moral evils within 
or without her own body,” is, according to Dr. Arnold, the 
work of the Church. If this be true, (and who will gainsay it ?) 
then every moral reform should find its most powerful ally in 
the Christian Church. But alas! too often she is false to her 
trust and a reproach to her Lord. Disappointed by her attitude 
towards the anti-slavery cause, Wendell Phillips bitterly said 
of the Church: “She has the sword of the spirit, but glues it 
in the scabbard! She puts on the breastplate of righteousness, 
but never goes into battle! She has her feet shod with the gos- 
pel of peace, but will not travel.” He would be a presumptu- 
ous and reckless advocate for the Church who should attempt to 
disprove this serious indictment in its numerous counts. With 
here and there a noble exception, the pulpit in the days of 
slavery sought to excuse its cowardice, as some are doing now 
in these days of temperance reform, by claiming: “The ques- 
tion of human slavery is political in its nature. The pulpit 
must have nothing to do with politics.” And yet, as a late 
magazine article vigorously asserts: “The essential blasphemy 
of slavery lay in this, that it broke into and desecrated the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, by debauching a man into a chattel. It 
dealt in men and women as a drover trades in cattle. It changed 
marriage into prostitution, and made every plantatidn a nest of 
brothels. It herded negroes together as swine herd. It sold 
their offspring as hogs are sold.” Well did John Wesley call it 
“the sum of all villainies.”” A political question, forsooth! And 
now we are gravely told that inasmuch as the temperance ques- 
tion has gotten into politics, and that as both the great political 
parties have declared for the principle of license, high or low, 
the pulpit must not oppose the licensing of the liquor traffic, nor 
advocate its prohibition, because such a course would expose it 
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to the serious charge of antagonizing the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties and of espousing the cause of political prohibition. 
Out upon such sophistry! The fact is, as Mazzini has said: “Ev- 
ery political question is rapidly becoming a social question, and 
every social question is rapidly becoming a religious question.” 
If to license the liquor traffic be to license a monstrous iniquity, 
then the duty of the pulpit is manifest and imperative. Its at- 
titude toward the whole license system must be one of uncom- 
promising opposition. No other attitude is defensible. The 
pulpit cannot regard the question of prohibition as a mere po- 
litical issue. It is more than a partisan question. It is possible 
to espouse the principle of prohibition without training with 
Third Party politicians. It is not proposed to turn the Church 
into a campaign arena. The prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
“a great moral question, involving in a most vital degree the 
work of the Church itself, transcending all interests of mere 
party, and involving all the dearest interests of the country.” 
And, because this question has now reached the political arena, 
shall the pulpit withdraw from the desperate conflict which is 
getting fiercer as the death struggle of the unholy traffic is get- 
ting nearer? Nay. What is the Church for, if not to teach 
men the proper application of Christian principles to the prob- 
lems of daily life, whether those problems be political, social, 
moral, or purely religious ? 

Shall the pulpit preach against mere abstractions, and let or- 
ganized iniquity go unrebuked? If so, the Church to-day is 
not the Church of the old prophets with the fiery denunciations 
of the iniquities of their day; nor the church of Paul and 
Chrysostom, of Huss and Savonarola, of Luther and Wesley, 
nor of Jonathan Edwards driven from his pulpit for conscience’ 
sake. Let the pulpit assail with manly, straight-forward, un- 
flinching courage, the legalized traffic in strong drink—that 
“sum of all’ modern “villainies’’ and deadly evils, which “stag- 
nate under the iridescent film of our surface civilization,” and 
this monstrous iniquity will come toppling down as other in- 
iquities have toppled ere now at the voice of undaunted preach- 
ers. The preacher, like his Divine Lord, should denounce vice 
and enforce virtue. He should brandish his sword and strike 
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every living thing that lifts itself against the knowledge of God, 
It is an exceedingly easy task to strike an obsolete sin, to smite 
a dead lion ; it is quite another thing and much more difficult 
to resist a present sin, to fight a living lion. Some there are 
who preach only against old forms of error that have long since 
been exploded, wax eloquent and are mighty in putting to rout 
the old Anakim of infidelity long ago demolished, Gibbon and 
Hume and Voltaire, of whom the average congregation knows 
little and cares less. The modern pulpit is not totally deficient 
in holy courage, but too often does it give occasion for the cyn- 
ical criticism of a writer in “The Arena”: “The preachers are 
too busy bombarding the Pharisees of old to train their guns on 
the Pharisees of the nineteenth century.” Let the ambassadors 
of Jesus Christ defy the living troops of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and smite the evils and errors that are devouring and dev- 
astating our own country and our own century. And should 
this beget opposition, as it may, better the violence of opposi- 
tion than peace purchased at the price of principle. The pulpit 
need not fear because of persecution. Persecution has always 
promoted the Church's purity and prosperity. Some of the 
early martyrs, we are told, had for their mystic symbol a candle 
surrounded by a crowd of angry men, puffing with all their 
might to blow it out, but the harder they blew, the more brightly 
burned the candle. The more Christianity was persecuted, the 
more lustrously it shone in the darkness around it. 

That the attitude of the pulpit towards every righteous reform 
should be one of intelligent interest and fearless advocacy is 
further demanded by the fact that in the Gospel, which it is 
commissioned to proclaim, the pulpit possesses the only remedy 
for the ills of society. \ts province, therefore, is to apply the 
principles of the Gospel to the problems of modern life. ‘This 
is altogether different from “intermeddling directly with secular 
and political matters,” Woe betide the day when the pulpit 
shall be prostituted to base purposes! The questions that di- 
vide political parties and the merely social problems of the day 
are not proper themes for pulpit discussion. And yet it 
remains true that in the Gospel of Christ which is “the power 
of God unto salvation” for nations as well as individuals, is to 
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be found the only solution of “the pulsating questions of the 
time.” My contention is not that preachers are meddling with 
secular and political matters, (which they are clearly forbidden 
to do in an official capacity), but that they are not making such 
application of the Gospel to the great social problems as the exi- 
gencies of the times imperatively demand. Truly and well has 
it been said: “The essential evils of society are caused, not by 
misrule, but by sin.’” This being the case, there can therefore be 
but one remedy—that furnished by the Sacrifice of Calvary. 
Constantine the Great, on the eve of the memorable battle, 
which was to decide the fate of the Roman Empire, saw in the 
heavens a fiery cross, and heard a voice from above say to him : 
“By this conquer!” That is the legend, and doubtless it em- 
bodies a valuable truth——if we are to conquer the evils of our 
modern life, we must do it by the Cross. As the Gospel van- 
quished the hoary idolatries and shocking immoralities of pagan 
lands, so will it prove more than a match for the perils that 
threaten our modern Christian civilization. Dr.Gordon speaking 
of our present day perils, asserts that they “have their remedy 
in the eternal provisions of the Gospel, which we carry in the 
New Testament,” and then says of Christianity: “It was run in 
the matrix of human sins: it was shaped to the needs and 
yearnings of the human race. Therefore | know the Gospel is 
divine, because it is so wondrously human: because it fits into 
all the turns and folds of man’s need. Christianity does not 
answer the woes and sorrows and yearnings of our race, there- 
fore, with the harsh negations, but with gracious affirmations. 
She gives what our restless humanity demands, only in a higher 
and better form than they dream of.” What a tremendous re- 
sponsibility, then, rests upon the pulpit! If the wrongs of the 
liquor traffic are to be ended; if the impatient murmurings of 
socialism are to be silenced ; if trusts and monopolies and power- 
ful combinations are to be restrained ; if all the perils that men- 
ace our social order and national life are to be throttled : whence 
shall come the power? We may well despair of the civiliza- 
tion of which we boast unless Christianity shall conquer. The 
evils of intemperance will never be wholly banished from the 
earth by human legislation, however wise such legislation may 
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be. The remedy prohibition offers is but partial at best. To 
suppress every liquor establishment ; to close every such vesti- 
bule of perdition is unquestionably a work to be undertaken and 
vigorously prosecuted by the Church. She must not tarry nor 
stay her hand until that greatest national disgrace and curse— 
the licensed saloon—is forever abolished. That such a legalized 
iniquity should abound, in this day, is a travesty upon our Chris- 
tian civilization. Let the pulpit thunder its denunciation and 
protests until the public conscience has been so quickened and 
aroused that that abomination of desolation—the license system 
—shall be consigned to the pit whence it came, and whither it 
conducts annually frenzied and maddened crowds of miserable 
demoniacs. But, let it be remarked and remembered, that the 
suppression of the evil of intemperance, to be effectual and per- 
manent, can only be accomplished by eradicating, not the sa- 
loon, but the deep-seated depravity of human nature. This 
must be our ulterior endeavor. And what but the Gospel of 
Christ can effect that radical change of heart, which, when all 
men have experienced, will lead to a radical cure of the evils of 
society? No human legislation can cast out vicious appetites 
and passions. And so I say, we must find in the Gospel which 
we preach the final solution of the temperance question. 

And what solution of the social problem is possible outside 
the Gospel? Pouring into this country are vast hordes of semi- 
barbarians from Poland, Hungary, Italy, who are rapidly be- 
coming a most important factor in the social life and conditions 
of the American nation. There is danger in them, for they are 
overturning all theories of the relations between capital and la- 
bor. Ignorant men they are, most of them selling themselves 
in their ignorance to padrones and masters, who in turn sell 
them like so many slaves to mining and manufacturing compan- 
ies to take the place of more intelligent, and hence more ex- 
pensive laborers. The greed of the capitalist prompts him to 
go into the cheapest labor market. He strikes a bargain with 
a padrone or slave driver, pays a contract price at so much a 
head, and the padrone shares the pay roll, robs the slave and 
owns the man. The natural instincts of the average immigrant 
from Poland, Italy, and Hungary are degrading. A very large 
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proportion of them are vile and vicious, caring nothing for the 
laws of the country, living in filth and subsisting on food which 
a half-starved dog would reject. Many of them are criminals, 
exiles from the lands across the sea, who have come here to 
continue their career in new fields. The assassins of the Mafia 
society are but an example of the foreign organizations that ex- 
ist among us not only for plunder, but for revenge to the point 
of murder. When these people were comparatively few in 
numbers, little attention was paid to them. We are a serene 
and sanguine nation, sure of the stability and security of our 
free institutions. It is only when some such uprising as the 
New Orleans affair or the riots in the coal and coke regions 
shocks the country that men begin to think and to ask, What 
of the future? If they delve into immigration figures they are 
startled. If they go over the history of the struggles between 
capital and labor, they are astonished to find that the condition 
of the workingmen is getting to be more and more hopeless ; 
that men of intelligence, who worked hard, but lived in respec- 
table homes of their own, have been crowded out of employ- 
ment by the cheap labor from Europe and Asia. The army of 
the unemployed, made up largely of native Americans, is be- 
ing recruited at an alarming rate. What hope is there for the 
impoverished and well-nigh famished American laborer? No 
one who has not shared in the heart breaking struggle for bread 
can realize the horror of great darkness in the hearts of multi- 
tudes who try in vain for regular work, and, “living in the an- 
guish of chronic destitution,” “die so slowly that none call it 
murder.’ In view of these sad and startling facts, and of others 
which might be uientioned, is it any wonder that thoughtful 
men are gravely asking, What of the future? Is it any wonder 
that our political journals should say, as an editorial in one of 
our stalwart partisan sheets recently said: “The tariff cannot 
always be the one issue, important as it is to the social condi- 
tion of man. The silver question is but a ffickering flame. The 
one overpowering issue of the future must of necessity be the 
relation of man to man—the science of sociology—and the 
party that can best solve this problem, of momentous import 
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to the very life of the nation, will be the party to wield the des- 
tinies of the continent. The social problem is the one above 
all others that must demand the most serious attention, and on 
which parties will eventually divide, and rise or fall” 

Now, what solution of the problem does the secular press 
suggest? It proposes to cure the evils complained of by re- 
stricting immigration,—by keeping out the paupers, the ignor- 
ant, the vicious and cast-off criminals of other lands. The rem- 
edy one of our prominent dailies lately offered was to “prohibit 
the landing of any more immigrants from Italy, Hungary, Po- 
land and Russia, unless they are men of intelligence.” It sees 
no other hope. And it would seem that Congress sees no other 
possible solution of the industrial and social question. But, 
neither the secular press, nor Congress, has undertaken to an- 
swer the pertinent inquiry, What of the undesirable foreigners 
who are here already ? Is it a mere bagatelle that there are in 
this Country 400,000 Italians alone, a large proportion of whom 
are blood-thirsty villains and red-handed outlaws? The city of 
New York is to-day in the hands of immigrants, many of them 
but lately naturalized, among whom the Italian quarter plays no 
inconspicuous part. American labor has been largely crowded 
out of our mines and mills, our furnaces and factories. What 
is to become of the multitudes already out of employment ? 
Skilled workingmen with large families can no longer make 
ends meet because of the fierce competition of capital and of 
cheap labor. Political economists are at their wits end to find 
a way of escape from the social wrongs and miseries that al- 
ready exist. Truthful and timely was that part of the address 
issued to the Christian public in behalf of a Convention of all 
Evangelical Christians, called by the National Evangelical Al- 
liance and held in the city of Washington some three years ago, 
which said: “The existence of great cities, severe competition, 
an unemployed class, increasing pauperism and crime, are the 
occasion and evidence of a widespread discontent, for which 
the dallot affords no remedy. Has not the time come for us to 
make demonstration of the truth that the Gospel can do what 
popular suffrage cannot do ?” 

More than ever is the pulpit now called to “make such ap- 
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plication of the Gospel to the life of the people as has never 
yet been made.” What the Gospel has done for ages it can do 
again. It can take these wretched hordes of semi-barbarians 
that have come to us from across the seas, lift them to the high- 
est plane of civilization and make of them American citizens 
good and true; and thus solve the industrial problem so far as 
cheap labor is concerned. 

The Gospel encourages learning and refinement, ennobles and 
elevates man so that he is not content to live a mere animal life, 
with the wants of his lower nature satisfied. 

Or, take that other phase of the social problem—the conflict 
between capital and labor. The estrangement between the rich 
and the poor, the indifference and exclusiveness of the one class, 
and the discontent and even bitterness of the other, together 
with the selfishness of both, it has been said, are proof that the 
principles of the Gospel have not yet permeated our social sys- 
tem. How is the socialistic heresy, which is spreading so rap- 
idly in these days, and which is so full of peril to our Christian 
civilization, to be overcome? Just laws and wise legislation 
may do something towards righting the wrongs of society and 
curing some of the evils of poverty. We have had much leg- 
islation already along this line. laws have been passed against 
trusts and unlawful combinations and the greed and oppression 
of powerful monopolies, but these evils are increasing rather 
than diminishing. Statesmen have no faith in the efficiency of 
such measures; and in fact those which have been tested have 
proved effective only against organized labor, while the wealthy 
combinations have easily escaped. “There appears to be no 
relief iz /aw from this form of injustice,” sadly exclaims a 
thoughtful jurist. Indeed, as high an authority as David A. Wells 
declares that «society has practically abandoned, and from the 
very necessity of the case, has got to abandon the prohibition 
of industrial concentrations and combinations.” What then 
will be the outcome? Is it not time that what society needs is 
not so much wiser legislation as the power of the Gospel? For 
one thing, it is part of the Church’s mission to teach all men to 
be just, to be generous, to be fair—to proclaim to both capital- 
ist and laborer what is right and to restore harmony between 
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them by teaching their mutual dependence. That eminent 
scholar and divine, Dr. McCosh, has said; “It has to address 
itself to both sides in the quarrel. It has fearlessly to denounce 
the crimes committed by tyranny on the one hand, by lawless- 
ness on the other. But its special duty is to proclaim what is 
right to both parties ;’’ to teach those who are rich to be both 
just and generous, and to help those who earn their bread by 
the sweat of their face to be contented and patient, as they re- 
member him who uttered the sad plaint, not however with any 
bitterness: “The son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 
The pulpit has a special commission to settle the dispute be- 
tween capital and labor, between rich and poor; to do this by 
teaching every man to love God supremely and his neighbor as 
himself. The only and all-sufficient solution of the social problem 
is to be found in the Gospel and through the universal application 
of the Golden Rule. The Gospel is a charter of liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity. It is the greatest leveler the world knows, 
not leveling down as socialism proposes, but leveling up, not 
by crippling the strong, but by empowering the weak. It op- 
poses all caste and class distinctions. It takes its place in men’s 
hearts, in the bosom of society, and silently but powerfully does 
its leavening work. It thunders against all wrong and seeks to 
break down every stronghold of oppression. But mightier 
than its thunders is its love, transforming the spirit of tyranny 
into tender and trustful regard. It was a new Gospel, this, as 
it came to the world eighteen centuries ago. It struck every- 
where against established and throned iniquities. It broke down 
the middle wall of partition between Jew and Gentile, and pro- 
claimed salvation, not for Israel alone, but for the hitherto des- 
pised nations round about, deemed up to that hour aliens and 
outcasts. It broke the manacles off the limbs of bondsmen, 
banishing slavery from the Roman empire in three centuries ; 
for it put the slave and his master on a level before God, made 
them of one blood, charged them with the same condemnation, 
and rendered salvation possible to them only by the same peni- 
tence, at the same altars, through the same sacrifice. Let the 
pulpit with all possible emphasis iterate and reiterate the great 
and fundamental doctrine of the full brotherhood of men, the 
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children of one common Father, and see if it will not prove to 
be none other than the voice of him who “stilleth the noise of 
the seas and the tumult of the people.” That truth will be the 
power of God to silence the jarring discords of earth and hush 
the wild uproar of all passion. When the spirit of the Gospel 
takes possession of the hearts of men, the fountain head of 
their words and deeds is no longer self, but the grand Christian 
principle of love to man linked with the love that touches the 
throne. Political economy is well enough: but it is not enough. 
It is the Gospel which society needs, that the strained relations 
between employer and employee, of which the times are full 
of symptoms, may become less tense and terrible. It can fur- 
nish the only possibly cure of the evils that have thrust the la- 
bor problem upon the public mind, and made it one of the most 
serious agitations of the times. And the Gospel of Christ, 
which originally gained more than a conquest over all the co- 
lossal antagonism of heathendom, whether that antagonism was 
royal, priestly or philosophical, can also conquer that godless 
socialism which threatens our modern Christian civilization. 
We are confident of the power of that Gospel which sustained 
itself for more than a thousand years against the combined for- 
ces of barbarism and licentiousness and in despite of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical corruptions. Faithfully and earnestly preached, 
it will be as potent in these critical, closing years of the nine- 
teenth century as in the centuries past. 

And so there is reason to “thank God and take courage.” By 
one of old it was said, “The tree is known,” not by its leaves or 
by its blossoms, but “by its fruits,” and, tried by that test, it 
may be safely affirmed that the Gospel is the greatest benefac- 
tor nations as well as individuals have ever had. The only 
thing which has made America what it is to-day is the force of 
that living Gospel which is the kindler of all genius and the 
strongest break-water against all crime and insubordination, 
against insurrection and revolution. It contains a panacea for 
all the evils that afflict the race; for men of every color and 
clime and character; for men of every rank and condition ; the 
most mentally and physically enfeebled; the most wretched, 
the most barbarous, the most squalid, the most sanguinary, the 
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worst of heathen, the prowlers of the desert, the thugs of India, 
the cannibals of the South Pacific. Wherever it comes peace 
broods on the lake, righteousness flows in the stream, men weld 
their swords into plowshares, their spears into pruning hooks, 
and the spider weaves her web across the cannon’s mouth. 
Whenever the religion of Christ takes up its abode in men’s 
hearts, there devotion lifts herself from the dust and puts on the 
garments of holiness ; and the reign of vice and sensuality is smit- 
ten with a dead palsy : and old forms of error that have grown 
hoary with age are abandoned in disgust, or flung like a stranded 
vessels to rot upon the beach, and the pride of tyranny and the 
lust of power sink down weary and silent in death, their victims 
snatched like a pearl from the dust to be added to the crown of 
Jesus Christ. 

Fellow Alumni :* I have been led to address you this evening 
upon the subject in hand, because we hear so much in certain 
quarters of the waning power of the old Gospel. Men crowd 
our press-rooms, crowd our platforms, crowd our pulpits, to in- 
culcate sentiments that have ruined empires and ruined human 
souls. We are told, for example, that if we would renew and 
renovate the world and save this republic from the evils that are 
threatening its overthrow, and deliver society from the wrongs 
which breed discontent and riot and anarchy, we must educate 
the rising generation; that popular inielligence is all that is 
needed to cure our social evils—that ulterior attempts are only 
wasted. What is our answer? We point to classic history be- 
fore the Christian era. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
learning and culture reached a very high standard. But the 
master minds of Greece and Rome, with all their refinement and 
civilization, were powerless to turn aside the fate that overtook 
those great and mighty nations. Whatever infidelity may say, 
however the worldly-wise may boast, the blessing of God is a 
nation’s first need; it is not enough for that nation to boast its 
material prosperity, its wealth, its learning. If the people forget 
God, break his laws, if irreligion and vice and Sabbath desecra- 


*Delivered before the alumni of the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
June roth, 1891. 
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tion sweep away the pillars of righteousness and moral stability, 
God will bring that land down from its proud throne, and he 
will cover its glory with shame. A true Christian patriotism 
will pray and speak and labor to bring humanity back to God, 
that righteousness and peace and love may be the beauty and 
strength and hope of our times. And let the Christian minis- 
try attach the first importance, not to German learning nor to 
Greek philosophy, but to the Gospel. Think of the changes 
that are likely to be effected when the truth shall be universally 
proclaimed and accepted: when the Gospel, which has mani- 
festly been sent as a “Tree of Life, the leaves of which are for the 
healing of the nations,” shall offer rest and shelter and refresh- 
ment to earth’s millions. As we call to mind its past achieve- 
ments, its present conquests, its adaptation to the needs of suf- 
fering humanity, its increasing power, at once the prophecy 
and pledge of its ultimate and universal triumph, with emphasis 
and confidence we may say with an inspired apostle, “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for this Gospel which we 
preach is still “the power of God unto salvation”’ from all evils, 
whether spiritual or social. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE SUPERHUMAN JESUS. 
By Rev. P. M. BIKLE, Pu. D., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg Pa. 


What think ye of Christ? (Matt. 22:42). Burning questions 
there are, some of greater andsome of lesser moment. They come, 
engage the minds of men, have their day, and go. But here is 
one that has already lasted for more than eighteen centuries and 
will remain as the live, burning question for all time. It con- 
cerns not only one community or one nationality, as questions 
of statecraft may, but reaches out to the whole world. It per- 
tains not merely to men in mass but to each individual of the 
whole human race _ It is confined not simply to temporal wel- 
fare, but influences, yea even determines, the weal or woe of 
men for all eternity. We cannot get rid of it—it is folly, su- 
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preme folly, to try to get rid of it. The vital thing with us is, 
What answer shall we make to it ? 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago, in the land of little Pales- 
tine, in little Judea, in the little town of Bethlehem, a young 
Jewish woman, of humble circumstances, under a roof where 
cattle fed, gave birth to a child to which, a few days after, was 
given the name, Jesus. To escape a deadly persecution, in 
which his own life was specially sought, his parents fled with 
him from Judea, and made their home in Nazareth, a town of 
Galilee so notorious in its bad repute that it became a very 
proverb for evil and no good was expected from it. There he 
lived through childhood and youth to manhood. For thirty 
years we get no glimpse of his life save once incidentally when 
he went with his parents to Jerusalem to attend a religious fes- 
tival. What his opportunities for education were, we can only 
conjecture, and a reasonable conjecture is that they were ex- 
ceedingly meagre. A little light is given in a question by some 
of his countrymen in after years, when they heard him in pub- 
lic discourse, “How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned ?” (John 7:15). Instead of receiving mental training, 
he was brought up to manual labor by Joseph, his reputed 
father, who was a carpenter. This is shown by another ques- 
tion of his countrymen, asked, no doubt, with a contemptuous 
sneer: “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?’ (Mark 
6:3). Reared in poverty and labor; with little or no advan- 
tage from schools; with no helpful influences from the commu- 
nity ; in a period of the world’s history when even the leading 
nations reeked in corruption; living in Galilee, which was de- 
spised even by corrupt Judea, and in Nazareth, notorious for its 
ignorance and profligacy ; enjoying no companionship with the 
rich or influential but rather discountenanced by both ; a hum- 
ble artisan with no social rank—these are the conditions in 
which we find zm, at the age of thirty years, who has ever since 
been regarded by the most enlightened thought of our race as 
the greatest benefactor and reformer our world has ever known. 
But with such an efVironment who would have expected such 
an outcome, if this being were nothing more than human? A 
young peasant, single-handed, obscure, from an obscure and de- 
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spised country under the dominion of a foreign power, under- 
taking to antagonize all other religious teachers and establish a 
religion for the world of which he himself shall be the founda- 
tion, centre and head! What an undertaking was this, and how 
preposterous in any merely human being! And yet Christ un- 
dertook it. Was it preposterous in him? If not, why not? 

Let it be conceded that, at that time, there was a general expec- 
tation among the Jews and others of a coming deliverer ; that 
Christ was not unaware of this; and that at such a time there 
was a great temptation to an impressible and enthusiastic mind 
to claim that he himself was the one expected. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that pretenders should spring up, especially 
among the Jews, groaning as they were under a foreign and 
ga!ling yoke, and therefore specially anxious for a deliverer. 

But there is nothing to indicate in Christ’s whole life that his 
mind was of such a cast. He had zeal, but he was no wild en- 
thusiast. He was ready to respond to calls of human need, but 
was not impulsive, nor was he disposed to say and do what was 
in the current of public expectation. Not thus but quite other- 
wise. His life was full of surprises to those who heard him 
speak and saw him do. He never courted assent to what he 
said, as one would do who wished to meet the wishes of the 
popular mind, nor did he ever seem to expect a ready accep- 
tance of his teachings. 

So, in announcing himself as the looked for deliverer, it was 
not at all in the line of Jewish expectation. His views of the 
Messiah and theirs were diametrically opposite. To an ambi- 
tious young heart “#ezr expectation would naturally have been 
exceedingly seductive. An earthly throne, an imperial crown, 
world-wide dominion,—what youthful heart would not respond 
to these? But these had no weight with this young Galilean. 
A king he claimed to be, it is true; and a kingdom he would 
have, but he himself said, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 
He aspired to reign, but to reign zz men not over them—to be 
king of their souls, not of their bodies. 

In view of this wide difference between his idea of the Mes- 
siah and that of his countrymen, can it be said that Christ had 

VoL. XXI. No. 3. 55 
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caught only the spirit of his times, that he was offering himself 
only as the embodiment of the popular expectation, that he 
found a wave of prevailing sentiment and determined to ride on 
the top of it? 

Here, then, we find a young man, without experience, with- 
out education, without social rank, coming out from the carpen- 
ter’s workshop and announcing himself not only as the leader 
of a new religious dispensation but as the very heart and life of 
it. At once he stood face to face in antagonism with the re- 
ligious teachers of his day. Single-handed and alone he at- 
tacked the Jewish hierarchy, the most powerful and influential 
religious body of men that existed in that day. With hot re- 
bukes to them, and reproaching them as “blind leaders of the 
blind,” he takes the same book they had used for instruction, 
exposes their false or inadequate interpretations, and reveals the 
truth not only as it is on the surface but down even to the very 
core and centre. 

He found, for example, that these men had been representing 
God, the Father, not as a father but as a harsh and frowning 
tyrant. Christ brings to light his true paternal character, and 
shows that the relation between God and the believer is not that 
of hard master and slave but of sympathetic parent and child— 
not the mere mercenary bargain of stipulated reward for un- 
willing service but abounding grace and willing obedience. It 
is providential care even to the numbering of the hairs of our 
heads, 

Not only did he teach the people the fatherhood of God but 
also the brotherhood of man. Rabbinical instruction had made 
the religious Jew as harsh and exclusive as the heathen Greek 
and Roman. To the Greek all! foreigners were barbarians ; to 
the Roman all who were not Romans were enemies that ought 
to be crushed; and to the Jew all of other nationalities were 
little better than forsaken outcasts. The young teacher, Christ, 
boldly came forward and showed that this exclusiveness was all 
wrong, that these walls of division must be broken down, that 
all men, whether Roman or not, whether Greek or barbarians, 
whether Jew or Gentile, make up one common brotherhood, 
each with rights that the others were bound to respect. The 
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word “neighbor” received a wider significance than it ever had 
before, and man’s duties to his fellow-men had never appeared 
so comprehensive or imperative. 

But it was in revealing the true spirit and intent of the Dec-. 
alogue that the contrast between the teaching of the young 
Nazarene and that of the Scribes appears specially striking. 
The Scribes were the interpreters of the law, called, indeed, the 
“doctors of the law,” and the Ten Commandments, as the suc- 
cinct summary of the law, were, or ought to have been, their 
special study. What did these learned heads find in them? 
Nothing but what is in the cold letter and on the surface. 

These commandments 7x form are prohibitory—they begin 
with a “thou shalt not.” 7iws they run: Thou shalt ot wor- 
ship idols. Thou shalt ot take the name of God in vain. Thou 
shalt zo¢ work on the Sabbath day. Thou shalt xo¢ kill. Thou 
shalt zo¢ commit adultery. Thou shalt ot steal. Thou shalt 
not bear false witness. Thou shalt zot covet. The only one 
that is not in the prohibitory form is that inculcating the duty 
of children to parents, and even in this the Scribes saw little 
more than “Thou shalt zo¢ dishonor thy parents.” The nega- 
tive was on the shell and they pierced no deeper than the mere 
shell. But the new teacher saw more in them than simple pro 
‘ hibition. He promulgated more than mere negations. In his 
matchless summary of the law he gives the first table, on our 
duty to God, thus: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength ;” and the second, on our duty fo man, thus : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Here is direct, posi- 
tive teaching. With Christ itis “ask,” “seek,” “pray,” “preach,” 
“give,” “go,’’ “baptize,” “help.”” The Rabbi was satisfied with 
the precept, “Cease to do evil,’ “Fear to do wrong,” “Do thy 
neighbor no harm,” “Abstain from worshiping idols.” The 
new Teacher said: Not only cease to do evil, but learn to de 
well; not only fear to do wrong, but dare to do right; not only 
do thy neighbor no harm, but help thy neighbor; not only ab- 
stain from idol-worship, but worship God and serve him alone. 
Even Hillel, whom many claimed that Christ followed as a 
teacher, gave the negative form to the golden rule—Whatso- 
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ever ye would xot that men should do to you, even so do ye 
not to them.” 

Then, too, the Scribes confined the Ten Commandments to 
mere outward ac/s, such as the worship of idols, swearing, Sab- 
bath-breaking, disobedience to parents, murder, adultery, steal- 
ing, false testimony. Even those relating to coveting they made 
to mean little more than cheating and seduction. Christ pene- 
trated below the surface to the conditions of mind back of the 
act or even without the act. Turn to the Sermon on the Mount 
and see what he says about the commandments against murder 
and adultery. The Scribes made these apply to the actual deeds, 
but Christ taught that there was guilt in the state of mind—that 
they are violated when there is murder or lust in the heart. He 
went to the very source of the deed—not simply to the stream 
but to the fountain that feeds the stream. Out of the heart, 
said he, proceed the issues of life and death. 

it is said that when Lord Northwick brought from Italy a 
fine picture of St. Gregory, painted by a master hand, he de- 
termined to conceal its merits in order to make its delivery in 
England more sure. To do this he hired a mere tyro in art to 


paint over it, in body color, an imitation of some inferior artist. 
On exposing the canvas to his friends on its arrival, they saw 
nothing but a rude and repulsive daub. When, however, he 
took a sponge and washed the colors from the surface, the 
masterpiece was gradually revealed to enraptured eyes. Some- 
what so had it been with God's word till the Nazarene teacher 


came. Carnalism and literalism had through the centuries 
glossed it over till what Scribes and Pharisees taught men to 
revere as God’s law was largely the traditions and command- 
ments of men. But Jesus, with the calmness of conscious right, 
boldly wiped away these glosses and made the law to be seen 
in its true spirit and intent. “It hath been said by them of old 
time’’—that is the gloss’ “but I say unto you’’—that is the or- 
iginal and real. 

With Christ it was more than what is on the surface. With 
him it was not a question of mere sight but the condition of 
the eye. If the eye be single, the whole body is full of light; 
if evil, the whole body is full of darkness. It is not merely 
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what a man does that determines his character, but as he think- 
eth in his heart so is he. If he simply meditates murder, he is 
a murderer; if he meditates adultery, he is an adulterer; if he 
meditates theft, he is a thief. The Scribes said, «Abstain from 
evil deeds.” Christ said, “Seek that condition of heart that has 
no desire to do evil deeds.” The Scribes said, “Be careful about 
your acts’’ Christ said, “Be careful about your thoughts.” 
They inculcated careful conduct; he inculcated right character. 
Conduct can be put on and off as a man can do with his cloak ; 
character is a part of his make-up and is always with him. If 
the heart is right, right conduct will follow just as naturally as 
the pure fountain will send forth a pure stream. Hence, the 
blessing is pronounced on the “pure in heart.” 

The superiority of Christ's teaching is seen, too, in the motive 
to obedience, as he gives it in his summary of the law. He 
bases it not, as the Scribes, on slavish fear but love—*“thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,” “thou shalt /ove thy neighbor.” Love 
is declared to be the “fulfilling of the law.” The Scribes said, 
Do not break the commandments for fear of punishment. 
Christ said, He that /oves God will not want to break his com- 
mandments—he will not want to worship idols, nor take his 
name in vain, nor turn the Lord’s day to improper uses; and 
he that /oves his neighbor will not want to take his life, nor 
steal from him, nor lie against him, nor covet his property, nor 
dishonor his wife or daughter. 

Is all this teaching that of a mere man? Whence had this 
untrained Galilean peasant this wisdom? How is it that he, as 
a boy of twelve years, could so surprise the learned doctors of 
the law by the questions that he asked, and, as a man, could so 
immeasurably transcend them in his teaching? Shall we ac- 
count for it all and still hold him as merely human? What 
think ye of hifm? “Never man spake like this man” was the 
testimony of his enemies in his day. “The people were aston- 
ished at his teaching,” we are told, after hearing his Sermon on 
the Mount. Shall we say that, after all this, he was simply 
human; or shall we not say, surely he was superhuman ? 

Look, too, at his demeanor towards the Scribes and Pharisees. 
These were the influential men of his day—the men who craved 
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and received superstitious honors from the masses. The young 
Galilean had excited their envy and enmity by the superiority 
of his teaching, but had he the courage to come in direct con- 
flict with them? Geikie, in his “Life of Christ,’’ says: 

“At the time of our Lord the Pharisees were at the height of 
their power. Josephus tells us that they numbered above 6,000 
men in Judea, in the days of Herod the Great ; that the women, 
as especially given to religious enthusiasm, were on their side, 
and that they even had power enough, at times, to defy the 
king. He describes them by name as a party among the Jews 
who prided themselves greatly on their knowledge of the Law, 
and made men believe they were holier than their neighbors, and 
especially in favor with God.” * * 

“The Mischna declares that it is a greater crime to speak 
anything to their discredit than to speak against the words of 
the Law.” * * 

“So far as the Roman authority under which they lived left 
them free, the Jews willingly put all power in the hands of the 
Rabbis [or Pharisees]. They or their nominees filled every of- 
fice from the highest in the priesthood to the lowest in the com- 
munity. They were the casuists, the teachers, the priests, the 
judges, the magistrates, and the physicians of the nation.” 

“To murmur against a Rabbi was crime as great as murmur- 
ing against God.” 

How did the friendless Nazarene act towards these great men ? 
Did he prudently court them and try to win their good will and 
favor? From the average man’s view-point, would it not re- 
quire supreme courage for a humble peasant, without social rank 
or influence, to antagonize this powerful class of men? But did 
he quail before them? No! No! When he saw their hypoc- 
risy, groundless pretensions and gross formalism, he spoke out 
with most withering rebuke and condemnation. “Beware of. the 
leaven of the Pharisees,” said he, “which is hypocrisy.” “Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites.” «Ye shut the king- 
dom of heaven against men, and neither go in yourselves nor suf- 
fer them that are entering to go in.” “Ye love greetings in the 
market-places, and the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues.” “Ye bind heavy burdens on men’s 
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shoulders, but ye yourselves will not touch them with one of 
your fingers.” “Ye devour widows’ houses, and for a pretense 
make long prayers.’’ ‘Ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte and, when he is made, he is ten-fold more the child of 
hell than before.” “Ye cleanse the outside, but within ye are 
full of extortion and excess.”’ “Ye strain at a gnat and swallow 
a camel.” “Ye blind guides.” “Oh, fools, and blind.” “Whi- 
ted sepulchres, outwardly ye appear righteous, but within ye are 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” “Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell ?”’ 

What words are these, withering words, from him whom his- 
tory has shown to be so tender-hearted! Righteous indignation 
this from a gentle heart that was aroused, as only a gentle and 
innocent heart can be aroused, by the inconsistencies and 
vaunted pretensions around it. But how dare this young man, 
with such humble outward conditions, speak thus to men of 
such standing and influence ; and how is it that such blasting 
words were tolerated by them, if he was nothing more than he 
outwardly seemed to be? Tolerate them! Why, they quailed 
before them and slunk away, time and agaiy, in utter confusion. 
Would the condemnatory words of an ordinary young man have 
had such an effect upon men of such high rank and authority ? 
It is inconceivable. 

Consider, next, his unchallenged claim to sinlessness. He was 
instituting a religion that was to begin with repentance, and yet 
he never repented himself—claimed that he had no need of re- 
pentance. He charged the Jews with being of their father, the 
devil, and followed it up with the question, “Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin?” He said, “I do always those things that 
please the Father.’’ His own calm assertion of freedom from 
sin is, “The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in 
me.” 

Now it is, as Bushnell says, “One of two things must be true. 
He was either sinless, or he was not. If sinless, what greater, 
more palpable exception to the law of human development than 
that a perfect and stainless being has for once lived in the flesh. 
If not, * * then we have a man taking up * * a style of 
piety never taught him in his childhood, and never conceived or 
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attempted among men: more than this, a style of piety, withal, 
wholly unsuited to his real character as a sinner, holding it as a 
figment of insufferable presumption to the end of life, and that 
in a way of such unfaltering grace and beauty, as to command 
the universal homage of the human race!”’ 

Let a man in our day lay claim to sinlessness of character, 
and how soon will his bubble of self-righteousuess be pricked! 
His very claim will lead him to such manifest outward faults, 
that his fellow-men will shame him out of his brazen conceit. 
But the claim of Jesus was openly made ; he was under the gaze 
of unfriendly eyes from day to day; and yet all could have tes- 
tified, as Pilate did, “We find no fault in him.” Can it be that 
he was nothing more than a man ? 

And what claims to greatness he made—claims that have been 
accorded by millions upon millions for eighteen centuries and that 
have caused no offence to others. Imagine a human creature 
saying to the world, “I came forth from the Father.” “Ye are 
from beneath, I am from above.” He faced all the intelligence 
and even philosophy of the world and boldly said, “Behold a 
greater than Solomon is here.” “I am the light of the world.” 
“I am the way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” He openly claimed that by his death he 
would be the central attraction for the whole world—*“And I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Lis- 
ten also to this: “I am not alone, for the Father is with me.” 
“I and my Father are one.” “I am the bread of life.” “All 
things are delivered to me of my Father, and no man knoweth 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son shall 
reveal him.”” What effrontery and audacity would their be in 
such pretensions, if made by a man like ourselves. With what 
mockery and disgust would we meet them! “But no one is 
offended with Jesus on this account, and, what is a sure test of 
success, it is remarkable that, of all the readers of the Gospel, 
it probably never ever occurs to one in a hundred thousand” to 
charge him with conceit or vanity while reading these claims to 
godlike greatness, (Bushnell). And this is true not simply as 
to his friends and followers, but not even do skeptics or infidels 
accuse him of being a conceited person. Why is this? What 
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but that even those, who do not accept him as he offered him- 
self, cannot get away from the conviction that whilst he was a 
man he was also even—more. 

But not only did this humble Son of Mary, the modest Jew- 
ish peasant woman, bring out into noon-day light that God 
bears the endearing relation of Father to the human race; that 
man is brother to his fellow-man, no matter of what nationality ; 
that the Decalogue means something positive as well as prohib- 
itory, includes conditions of mind as well as outward acts, re- 
quires that obedience should spring from love instead of fear ; 
not only did he unflinchingly face and condemn the leading and 
influential religious teachers of his day as no common man 
would dare to do; and lay claim to a sinlessness of character 
which his enemies could not deny when challenged; and assert 
an official greatness and a close relationship with God that 
made him nothing less that divine, and yet without the offence 
that such an assumption not well sustained would be sure to 
meet with—not only all this do we find in Jesus, the young Gal- 
ilean, but he even undertook to do, and succeeded in doing, 
deeds that are clearly superhuman. 

He attended a wedding feast in Cana, of Galilee, and without 
touching the vessels or their contents, turned water into wine. 
He fed 5,000 men, besides a proportionate crowd of women and 
children, with but five loaves of bread and two fishes, and yet, 
after all were satisfied, there were gathered twelve baskets full 
of fragments. A blind man was brought to him, and he restored 
to him his sight. He made a deaf and dumb man both to hear 
and speak. A nobleman came to him in distress on account of 
his dying son, and the mortal fever left the child at the very 
moment Jesus sent the father home with the assurance that the 
child would live. He walked on the sea as on dry land. He 
stilled a raging tempest on the sea by a few quiet but command- 
ing words. At his mere word, a barren fig-tree was withered. 
He restored to complete soundness those who were afflicted 
with demoniacal possession. He met a funeral procession at the 
gate of a city, called the dead young man to life, and restored 
him to his widowed mother. He showed his power over death, 
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at another time, even after decomposition had set in, and re- 
stored a loving brother to weeping sisters. Many other won- 
ders such as these he did over and over again, showing his com- 
plete power over nature, disease and death. 

In view of all this shall we call him nothing but a man—a 
man like ourselves, with limited knowledge and limited powers ? 
“What think ye of Christ?” We have represented him to you 
as history portrays him. Is this Christ of history only human ? 
Can we reconcile such knowledge, such courage, such undispu- 
ted claims to sinlessness and official greatness, and such mirac- 
ulous power with what he outwardly seemed to be—the young 
Galilean peasant—and say he was nothing more? Where in 
all history, sacred or profane, do we find another character like 
this ? 

Will some one say, “Are you sure that the record of Jesus, 
as given in the four gospels, is reliable?” “Are you not aware 
that its accuracy has been questioned—nay, even that it has 
been charged that the whole is a mere fabrication?” Yes, lam 
aware that no historical record has been more violently and, I 
may say, more virulently attacked than that of the gospels. In 
season and out of season, century after century, have skeptics 
and infidels sought to discredit it. The ingenuity of man has 
been employed in nothing with more persistency than in this. 
Aware of this? Yes. But I am aware, too, that no historical 
record has better stood the test of adverse criticism; that the 
evidence of its accuracy, internal and external, is convincing to 
every candid mind; and that the same method of argument, if 
successful here, would destroy the reliability of all other history. 
If you say there was no Jesus Christ, by parity of reasoning 
you should also say there was no Julius Cesar. If the one 
wrought no miracles, the other fought no battles. If the one 
was not crucified, the other was not assassinated. Even Theo- 
dore Parker, whom no one will suspect as a too ardent advo- 
cate of Evangelical Christianity, says of Jesus: “Shall we be 
told that such a man never lived—that the whole story is a lie ? 
Suppose that Plato and Newton had never lived. But who did 
their wonders and thought their thoughts? It takes a Newton 
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to forge a Newton. What man could have fabricated Jesus ? 
None but Jesus.” 

And will some one say, too, “Do you not know that there 
have been wise philosophers who have discarded all miracles ? 
You seem to accept the record that Jesus wrought many of 
them. Do you not know that some learned men have denied 
everything supernatural as impossible? Yes; I know that 
whole volumes have been written to prove this. But if the rec- 
ord is true; if the testimony of eye-witnesses, who had noth- 
ing to gain but persecution for their testimony, can be relied 
upon; then we must believe they were wrought, or else explain 
how the record of such a character as Jesus Christ could have 
been forged by such unlearned men as wrote the four gospels— 
a miracle in itself—or confess that human testimony of the very 
best kind is worth nothing at all. Men who did not expect to 
see miracles and some who did not want to confess that they 
had been wrought could not deny what their eyes had seen and 
their ears had heard. So we read,—“Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God éy miracles and signs which God did by him.” 
And again, “No man can do these miracles which thou doest 
except God be with him.” 

And Renan, a leading representative of skepticism, although 
charging Jesus with much self-deception, nevertheless addresses 
him in this exalted strain: “Repose now in thy glory, noble 
founder! Thy work is finished. Thy divinity is established. 
Fear no more to see the edifice of thy labors fall by any fault. 
Henceforth, beyond the range of frailty, thou shalt witness from 
the heights of divine peace the infinite results of thine acts. 
For thousands of years the world will defend thee. Banner of 
our contests, thou shalt be the standard about which the hottest 
battle will be given. A thousand times more alive, a thousand 
times more beloved, since thy death than during thy passage 
here below. Thou shalt become the corner-stone of humanity 
so entirely, that to tear thy name from this world would be to 
rend the world itself from its foundations. Complete conqueror 


_of death, take possession of thy kingdom, whither shall follow 


thee, by the royal road which thou hast traced, ages of wor- 
shipers.” 
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Commenting on this, Dr. Herrick Johnson says: “Can eulogy 
go farther than this? Mind you, it is wrung from the enemies 
of Christianity. They are forced to say what shall be done 
with Christianity’s Christ; for here he is in the four gospels. 
They must eulogize him. He compels the homage by his peer- 
less record. So they say, “His divinity is established ;” they 
make him “the corner-stone of humanity’”’ and give him “ages 
of worshipers ;”’ with Parker they say that “the greatest minds 
have seen no farther and * *_ the richest hearts have felt 
no deeper'’—with Strauss, that “he remains the highest model 
of religion within the reach of our thought’ and makes “no per- 
fect piety possible without his presence in the heart ;"" and with 
Rousseau that “the life and death of Jesus were those of a God.” 
They do all this, and lift him utterly out of the order of nature, 
and yet make it impossible for him to do anything out of the 
order of nature. They admit this greatest of all miracles—such 
a character, in such an age, pouring out such a doctrine; and 
yet deny the miracles he wrought! How came such a perfect 
character, so perfectly portrayed, in such an age and country, 
and by such writers—how came it there in the New Testament ? 
If it was not real, then those four plain men devised and ar- 
ranged together and gave to the world what it has been impos- 
sible for any genius of any age to portray. They did that, and 
simply nothing else. They concocted a life of Christ, the four 
of them together, dovetailed their narrative so as to make the 
most consummate portraiture in all literature—did that and died. 
Surely the miracle of all ages is this—that such a Being is in 
the gospel record; one who ever since that record was written 
has been directing the world’s life, shaping the world’s history, 
commanding the world’s thought, subduing the world's king- 
doms, overthrowing the world’s idolatries.”’ 

We have been speaking of the Christ of history, but there is 
also a Christ zz history. And what shall we say of him from 
that point of view? He gave to the world a religion founded 
not so much upon a doctrine as upon himself. He is the way ; 
he is the truth; he is the life. “Foundation,” “head,” “bread of 
life’’-—such are the terms used in speaking of him. It is Jesus 
Christ as a person that started a new current in the world’s his- 
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tory nearly nineteen centuries ago, and it is the person, Jesus 
Christ, that is dominating the world’s history now. . 

We shall not enter this tempting field, but cannot pass by it 
without asking, What think ye of him, who, although to all out- 
ward appearances only a poor Galilean peasant, with no influen- 
tial friends to sustain him, with no material resources to further 
his claims, with no sword of conquest in his hands, with no fol- 
lowing except a few illiterate men and a small number of adher- 
ents, with but three years of public life closing with a malefac- 
tor’s death, commanded his disciples to announce himself as the 
great Deliverer of all nations and the only hope of eternal life, 
which became the winning theme wherever it was proclaimed. 
The kingdom, which he established under these unpromising 
circumstances, has gone on increasing, although antagonized by 
the greatest of worldly forces, so that it now numbers hundreds 
of millions of adherents, and has been such a civilizing force, 
that, wherever it has gained the best foothold, it has raised the 
nations to the highest grade of happiness, progress and good 
government. The rallying cry has been “Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God,” and he as a person in history has 
had all this beneficent effect. He has been more talked about 
and written about than any other being that has ever been on 
earth. Thousands and tens of thousands have believed 2” him 
and ov him even to the agony of imprisonment and death. Al- 
though he died so many centuries ago, his kingdom is larger 
than that of any living potentate. “The mightiest currents of 
feeling now flowing through the world have their source in the 
crucified Galilean. Christianity, to-day, lights up the earth as 
the beautiful feet of morning upon the mountains, and the dark 
places of cruelty and barbarism are where its beams have not 
fallen. * * It rests content with no past achievement—is sat- 
isfied with no fresh victories, however glorious and mighty. It 
hangs out no signals of decay; exhibits no marks of growing 
impotency ; abates neither hope nor heart. Men everywhere, 
of high degree and low degree, learned and ignorant, continue 
to believe it, yield to it, bow at the foot of its uplifted cross. 
* * The tokens of universal triumph grow brighter and 
brighter.” (Dr. Herrick Johnson). 
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Such a king is the Nazarene, and such the kingdom he estab- 
lished. Can we say, after seeing what that kingdom is, in its 
extent and influence, that its founder was nothing more than a 
man ? 

What think ye of Christ? We have, in this discussion, been 
directing our answer along but a single line, and we believe we 
have said enough to show his superhuman character. Our ar- 
gument has had little to do with his adaptation to our needs as 
a Saviour. But if we once arrive at that stage when we can 
believe him divine, neither our reason nor our faith will need to 
suffer a very severe tension in accepting his power to save. If 
he is God, and I realize my sinful condition, he soon becomes 
my God and Saviour—my all-sufficient ground of hope. My 
soul drinks in faith as the fleece drinks in the dew, and I realize 
that for my salvation, “Other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Heis my aé/ in a//—the 
only name given under heaven amongst men whereby I can be 
saved, and | sing 

“My faith looks up to thee, 


Thou Lamb of Cavalyy, 
Saviour divine, 


<> ——_—— 


ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
FLEMING H. REVEL COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Revere Franklin Weidner, 

Doctor and Professor of Theology, author of ‘Studies in the Book,”’ 

etc., etc. Vol. I. Part I., The Teaching of Jesus. Part II., The 

Petrine Teaching. pp. 228. 

The volume before us is another proof of the industry of Dr. Weid- 
ner in making books, and this is one of the very best he has made, al- 
though, like its predecessors, it does not exhibit anything new, or pro- 
found or original. Dr. Weidner has the happy faculty of utilizing and 
popularizing the labors of other men. His Introduction to Dogmatic 
Theology, published in 1888, reproduces in English the characteristic 
features of Luthardt’s Dogmatic. His Practical Theology, published 
only a few months ago, derives nearly all its value from Hagenbach and 
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the manuscript lectures of the late Dr. Krauth. The volume now in 
hand shows much dependence upon Weiss, Schmid, Van Oosterzee and 
others. Dr. Weidner’s chief service consists in this: He simplifies, 
abbreviates and adapts the thorough, profound and elaborate research 
of other men. The chief merit of his service consists in this. He 
does his work well, and always gives us good books, albeit we wish that 
when he borrows definitions, paragraphs, and, in some instances, pages 
with little or no change in matter or order, he would indicate the fact, 
that we might know just whom we are reading. His use of Luthardt, 
Krauth, Hagenbach, e¢ a/., is hardly justified by the statement that this 
or that book is dased on one or other of these great authors. 

The book in hand is in many respect an excellent treatment of the 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament, which ‘has for its task the 
scientific representation, in a summary form, of the religious ideas and 
doctrines contained in the canonical books of the New Testament.’’ 
Thus biblical Theology is a historical science, and is treated by Dr. 
Weidner in a historical way. The author seeks (one or two instances 
excepted, it seems to us) not to read into the sacred record any dog- 
matic or philosophical preconception, but to ascertain and expound the 
teaching of the record. Many of the expositions will be helpful to the 
dogmatician in constructing a systematic theology, and to the pastor in 
composing his sermons. 

One of the chief services rendered by Biblical Theology, has been 
the exhibition of the richness, variety and progressive development of 
the Christian ideas. God makes use of men as distinct and differing 
media for the divine revelation. Hence we have a Christ according to 
the synoptists, who, as Dr. Weidner thinks, “drew from a common 
source, which constitutes the foundation of our first three Gospels, and 
that this source was the oral teaching of the apostles, which, on ac- 
count of its sincerity and simplicity, immediately received a fixed form,”’ 
pp- 37, 38. We also havea Christ according to the conception of John, 
the beloved disciple, who leaned on the Master's bosom and drew his 
Gospel from the Master’s heart. The central thought of the synoptists 
is the utterances of Jesus, pre-eminently his teaching in regard to him- 
self, in regard to the kingdom of God, and in regard to the last things. 
The central thought of John is the Person and Work of Christ. The 
synoptists bring into prominence the humanity of Christ. John exhib- 
its the deity of Christ. We thus have not two Christ’s, nor one Christ 
with contradictory attributes, but one Christ who is the Son of Man, 
and God manifest in the flesh. Dr. Weidner fully recognizes the vari- 
ety as well as the manifoldness of the apostolic teaching, and seeks to 
“set them forth in their unity and harmony.’’ None the less he recog- 
nizes that there is a Petrine and Pauline development of the teaching of 
Jesus the Messiah, although in the present volume he has treated only 
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“The Petrine Teaching,’’ reserving the Pauline teaching, as he inti- 
mates, for a volume ‘‘which is already in press."’ 

The least satisfactory part of Dr. Weidner’s book, is ‘‘The Descent 
of Christ into Hades.’”? We are very well pleased with his definition of 
Hades as ‘the place of departed spirits.’ ‘It embraces two parts, the 
place or state of bliss, and the place or state of misery.’” When our 
author states that “the soul of Christ, separated at death from the 
body, went into the invisible world, and into the generic Hades, but 
into that part of the generic Hades called Paradise, where Abraham 
was, where Lazarus was in Abraham’s bosom, and where the soul of the 
thief on the cross met Jesus that very day (Luke 23 : 24),”’ he has said 
about all that the word of revelation warrants, except that Christ’s soul 
was not left in Hades. But when he declares that ‘Christ descended 
into the very bold of Satan, into the very centre of his dominion, there 
to herald forth his victory, and make manifest his triumph over the 
power of Satan,’’ we say that he is wise above what is written. The 
bible nowhere teaches that Christ ‘descended into the very hold of Sa- 
tan,’’ and there heralded forth his victory. Christ’s revivification after 
death and his resurrection from the dead, is the true triumph over death 
and Hades. Equally unsatisfactory is Dr. Weidner’s theory of Christ’s 
preaching to “the spirits in prison,’’ that is, in Hades proper,—the 
home of Satan and his angels,’’ (p. 190). It is only by the most tortur- 
ing as well as tortuous exegesis that any such meaning can be brought 
out of 1 Pet 3: 18-20. It would seem that Dr. Weidner’s main aim 
here is to support the view of the Descensus given by Luther in his Tor- 
gau Sermon in the year 1533; but it would be well for him to know that 
Luther took a different view of the Descensus almost every time he 
treated it, and that, as Musaeus says, the Lutheran theologians have 
never been agreed on this article of the Creed. 

Taken as a whole we cordially commend this, Dr. Weidner’s latest 
book. It will richly reward diligent study, as it condenses much good 
thought and breathes an earnest, devout spirit. We await the second 
volume with anticipations of pleasure and profit from its perusal. 

J. W.R. 
Christian Nurture in the Lutheran Church and Home. ‘The Scripture 

Law of Education from Infancy to Complete Life. By Rev. Lee M. 

Heilman, A. M., Pastor of Grace English Lutheran Church, Chicago, 

Ill, pp. 224. 


On opening this modest volume several criticisms arose spontane- 
ously in the reviewer’s mind. First came the regret that a Lutheran 
volume, so well adapted for Lutheran people and so much needed by 
many of them, could not be issued from a Lutheran Publication House. 
But from well-known other instances of this kind, it would doubtless be 
doing injustice to the author to lay the imputation of this failure at his 
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feet. Again, the reviewer questions the propriety of appropriating the 
title borne by the work, rendering it liable to be confounded with Dr. 
Bushnell’s able treatise, still as this clearly declares the principles 
which that work so earnestly gropes after, it may well deserve a title 
which is the faithful expression of its contents. 

Such criticisms, however, have no relation to the merits of the book. 
These can best be appreciated by a few characteristic quotations. As- 
cribing ‘the spiritual beginning in infancy’’ to the Divine Saviour, the 
author proceeds: ‘‘The life which begins in these profound mysteries 
of Jehovah is the life that is to be nurtured. The training of the young 
is thus an educational process, developing an inner spiritual life. The 
children of the Church are * * different from the foreign products 
of non-Christian society. The rite of Baptism needs to be lifted to its 
proper sphere in the sentiment of the Church. The grace offered in it 
and the means it is of effecting the forgiveness of sin, must not be ig- 
nored on account of the prejudices the doctrine has unfortunately in- 
curred, we dare not dishonor the divine promises. The seed of this 
baptismal grace produces the plant that is to be trained to true charac- 
oor.” 

Again: ‘The Covenant planting should be nurtured unintermitting- 
ly in every successive season. The baptized children are in the Church 
and dare not be considered outside as the heathen are. Too often they 
are treated as unworthy the Christian name, until they may be ‘conver- 
ted’ after a period of growing worse in sin. With the soul of the Di- 
vine Covenant, they should rather be trained up in its privileges and 
blessings. These potencies of a living faith—the ‘susceptibilities,’ as 
Luther says, which the Spirit bestows, are capable of development.’’ 

A pedantic grammarian can no doubt point out here and there defects 
in Mr. Heilman’s style, and the acute smell of hyper-critical theologi- 
ans will possibly scent some dangerous utterances, but every page ex- 
amined by the writer commends it as a most timely and valuable book, 
which ought to be read in every Christian family. g. j. W. 


The Nonsuch Professor in His Meridian Splendor ; Or the Singular Ac- 
tions of Sanctified Christians. By the Rev. William Secker, Minister 
of All-Hallows Church, Londonwall. With Introduction by Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler, D. D. pp. 367. 

We are glad of another issue of this old and unique book, of which 

Lowndes says: ‘A beautiful little work, worth its weight in gold.”’ 
Rev. Wm. Secker was a dissenting minister of the 17th century, but 

little known, but evidently a man of peculiar genius and original talents. 

The pure merit of this work, which appeared in London in 1660, has 

perpetuated his name. It is a book of practical godliness. Besides at 

least one earlier edition in this country, an edition was published in 
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1860 by Sheldon & Co., with an introduction by Dr. C. P. Krauth. Dr. 

Krauth says of it: ‘It is pure nutriment; a single sentence of it 

often contains food for a whole day. It is a book that may be read to 

advantage in two ways. It may be read consecutively, and may after- 
wards be taken up from time to time and opened anywhere, and the first 
words which meet the eye are sure to excite attention and to reward it. 

It is a book to keep by you, to aid you in giving even to the single mo- 

ment of opportunity its full value.’’ 

The style of writing is very peculiar. it abounds in striking antithe- 
ses, and shapes itself into bright, pithy epigrams. Each sentence has 
its own separate polish. For continuous reading these peculiarities are 
in an almost wearisome excess, but they enrich with gems of truth those 
who can read only for a moment's time. There is oftena whole sermon 
in a single sentence. The clergyman will find here many a fruitful 
thought and striking illustration, and all Christians will be instructed 
and quickened in the direction of the true life of practical piety 

M. V. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON: FLEMING H. REVELL COM- 

PANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, SOLE AGENTS. 

God’s Champion, Man’s Example. A Study of the Conflict of our Di- 
vine Deliverer. By the Rev. H. A. Birks, M. A. Author of Studies 
in the Life of St. Peter, pp. 160. 

No part of the Scriptures have been pondered and studied and taught 
with more strenuous application by the writer of these times than the 
narrative of our Lord’s temptation, but this little volume offers him 
new discoveries and its freshness, richness and suggestiveness, show 
how inexhaustible is this subject and how perennial its significance. 
The discussion is learned and reverent, evangelical and practical, and it 
would be hard to name a class of Christian readers who would not be 
greatly benefited by its reading. 

Even the higher critics may learn a lesson from the use made by their 
Lord and Teacher of the Book of Deuteronomy in withstanding the as- 
saults of spiritual powers. What ‘‘modern thought’’ would discredit 
as a book of doubtful date and authorship, and as the result of nnmer- 
ous redactions, was to our Saviour ‘‘the very word of God, the word of 
victory, the word with which he three times overthrew his foe.” 

The author shows with marked force how Jesus is our example even 
in his methods of meeting the propositions of the enemy. ‘Jesus 
could never bind himseif to reject without examination every proposal 
that came to him from such a source: this would have put in Satan’s 
hands the power to cut him off from all good things. To reject at once 
all that comes from the opposite camp to our own, be it in politics or 
religion, is but a slipshod method at the best. It has its convenience, 
no doubt; it may even be the safest practical rule for those whose 
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clouded intelligence forbids them to form an independent judgment of 
their own; but it can never be the standard of perfection. ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.’ Learn even from an enemy if 
he has ought to teach. Such is the law of highest wisdom.’? How 
much richer our possession of the truth if we could bring ourselves to 
observe this law of highest wisdom, to which along with many other 
striking truths this clever work directs our attention. E. J. W. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH AND COMPANY, 38 W. 23D STREET, NEW YORK: 
LONDON, LONGMAN, GREEN AND COMPANY. 

Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. The Warburton 
Lectures for 1880-1884. With Two Appendices on the Arrangement, 
Analysis, and Recent Criticism of the Pentateuch. By Alfred Eder- 
sheim, M. A. Oxon., D. D., Ph. D., author of ‘*Life and Times of Je- 
sus the Messiah.’’ Author’s Edition. 

In these lectures, the distinguished author, whose name carries every- 
where an assurance of scholarly ability and candor, has furnished a 
most valuable discussion of the questions raised by recent criticism of 
the Pentateuch and the history of Israel. That criticism, in its most ad- 
vanced contention, has sought such a re-construction of the Old Testa- 
ment writings and of Jewish history, as to resolve the religion of Is- 
rael into a merely natural development of the religious forces of hu- 
man nature, and to surrender the distinctly supernatural basis which 
the peculiar divine authority of the Old Testament prophecies and in- 
stitutions have always been regarded as furnishing for Christianity. 
This discussion, especially as bringing the resources of learning into 
form of popular adaptation, must rank among the most able and ser- 
viceable presentations of the important subject. 

Dr. Edersheim's plan differs from the method of treatment mostly 
pursued. It seeks to secure the position against the destructive critics 
both in front and rear—moving backward from the actual facts in prim- 
itive Christianity as made sure by unquestionable authorities, to what 
must have been the conditions necessary to account for them, and then 
showing, against the new destructive theories, that, in principle and de- 
tail, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch legislation is accordant 
with and demanded by the unmistakable and frequent notices in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament. 

In accordance with this plan the first lecture traces the origin of 
Christianity to the teaching of the Old Testament and shows that the 
great Messianic hope, of which Jesus presented the realization, could 
not have originated in his time, nor close to it, nor in the centuries 
that had elapsed after the exile. The second lecture carries the argument 
a step further, by showing that the kingdom of God had been the lead- 
ing idea throughout the whole Old Testament. Lecture III. shows that 
the New Testament presents Christ as the fulfilment of Old Testament 
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prophecy, according to undisputed Christian, Jewish and heathen tes- 
timony. In lectures IV. V. and VI. the nature, relations and tests of 
divine prophecy are discussed and established. The seventh and eighth 
lectures more fully defend the views thus set forth concerning the Old 
Testament and present an examination of the recent criticism in regard 
to the Pentateuch and historical books. This is done with care and 
strong impressiveness. The rest of the lectures discuss the general 
character of the post-exilian literature, present a critical and doctrinal 
comparison between the Apocrypha and the Old Testament, the vari- 
ous movements of the Jewish national life, the so-called pseudepigraphic 
writings—all with reference to their bearings on the Messianic hope 
and the establishment of Christianity. 

The whole historical review, conducted with Dr. Edersheim's wealth 
of learning and force of logic, shows how little Christianity has really 
to fear from the assaults of the so-called Higher Criticism upon its Old 
Testament foundations. The asserted conclusions of this criticism: be- 
come plainly untenable and impossible in the light of the actual invin- 
cible facts. We heartily commend this volume to the attention of min- 
isters, students, and all intelligent Christian men who desire light on 
the subject. M. V. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE. 

Attention. A Historical Summary of the Discussion Concerning the 
Subject. A Dissertation presented to the Johns Hopkins University 
on Application for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 1889, by 
Lemon L. Uhl, Ph. D. pp. 125 1890. 

The title of the volume fully indicates the relations under which it 
was written, as well as the general scope of its purpose. It is primar- 
ily historical, but this historical inquiry locks to scientific conclusions 
concerning attention itself. The topic has been relatively a neglected 
one, and the survey of the views expressed by the philosophers of the 
past will prove very helpful to students who desire to trace the course 
of its development. The basis is thus properly laid for new researches 
which, Dr. Uhl rightly considers, must be carried on from the stand- 
point of consciousness and physiology. 

The conclusion reached by our author is thus summed up: ‘Atten- 
tion has its basis in our peculiar organism and its psychical capabilities: 
it is developed for each individual by motions of the foetus and of the 
infant on external stimulations, nervous impulses and growth through 
nutrient processes ; it is less extensive than consciousness, but equally 
intensive with it; it is controlled by the results of experience for the 
purposes of larger experience, and its chief contribution to experience 
is given in memory, association, intelligence, and a clearer conscious- 
ness. Finally, attention in all its grades is most intimately connected 
with conscious phases of mind and is, in its highest form, pre-eminently 
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an effort in the organism together with a sense of effort in conscious- 
ness, along with some activity and also some principle of direction not 
yet disclosed in the organism of consciousness.”’ 

We cannot but feel that while Dr. Uhl is right in studying attention 
in the best and fullest light of its physiclogical conditions and relations, 
he has allowed to the new psycho-physics an undue influence in shaping 
his view and statement of them, giving thus, too much, a materialistic 
aspect to what is after all essentially psychical action. M. V. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Essays in Philosophy, Old and New. By William Knight, Professor of 

Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in the University of St. An- 

drews. The Riverside Press. pp. 367. 1890. 

Students of the questions that agitate the thought of our times will 
enjoy these finished essays from the pen of Dr. Knight. A few of them 
have been in print elsewhere ; but their collection into a volume, in the 
attractive form here presented, will secure for them the wider reading 
to which their merits entitle them. There are seven essays: Idealism 
and Experience, in Literature, Art, and Life; The Classification of the 
Sciences ; Ethical Philosophy and Evolution; Eclecticism ; Personality 
and the Infinite ; Immortality ; and The Doctrine of Metempsychosis. 

The first essay is a presentation, in the crystalline clearness which 
marks the Edinburgh professor’s style, of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the leading schools of philosophy, that of Idealism and that of 
Experience or Empiricism, and the influence they have exerted on the 
Literature, Art, and Character of the periods in which they have sever- 
ally flourished. In all these respects the effects of these two ever rival 
philosophies are seen to he different—Idealism tracing its way through 
the nations and centuries in higher and richer literature, nobler crea- 
tions in art, and loftier character, while Empiricism has marked its ef- 
fect in the naturalistic and the commonplace. Both these philosophies 
are, nevertheless, rightly recognized as containing fundamental truths, 
and each as balancing the other. 

The paper on the classification of the sciences is a criticism of the 
leading methods that have been attempted, and an effort to point out a 
new method based on the distinction between mind and matter. 

The third essay was originally an inaugural address, delivered to the 
students of Moral Philosophy in St. Andrews. In this, and in part of 
the fifth, the author discusses the theory of evolution, in its relation to 
ethics and the Personality of the Infinite, especially in connection with 
the claim of some of its advocates that it can explain the origin of our 
intellectual and moral nature. Prof. Knight looks with much favor on 
the general theory of evolution, viewed as expressing a mode of the crea- 
tional work, but discerns how utterly incompetent and misleading it is 
when it ventures to account for the human intellect, personal freedom, 
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and the conscience, as derived from elements which originally or in lower 
or earlier stage were non-intellectual, necessitated, and non-moral, a 
product of environment. All deduction of the moral judgments from 
personal or racial experiences of utility or pleasure leaves the ethical dis- 
tinctions without foundation and without authority. 

This conclusion is sustained by pointing out the very nature of the 
process of this merely mechanical evolution. Its fundamental idea is 
that nature is only an 

‘eternal frocess moving on.”’ 


Seeming products are but stages of the advance, leaving others behind, 
passing forward into others. [lavta pé?, ovdév péver. Wecan best 
state the necessary conclusion by quoting a few paragraphs: 

‘“‘There is no standard of the true, or the beautiful, or the good; no 
principles of knowledge; no canons of taste ; no laws of morality. The 
principles of knowledge are empirical judgments, and nothing more ; 
the canons of taste are subjective likings, and nothing more; the laws 
of morality are dictates of expediency, and nothing more. As the fully 
developed doctrine of evolution abolishes species altogether, and redu- 
ces each to a passing state of the organism, which is undergoing a mod- 
ification that never ceases; so the notion of a standard of the true, or 
of the right, vanishes, of necessity, in a process of perpetual becoming. 
They are always about to be; they never really ave. The species and 
the standard may still, for convenience’s sake, receive a name, but it is 
the name of a transient phase of being, of a wave of the sea of appear- 
ance; vox, et preterea nihi’. The nominal alone survives; the real and 
the ideal have together vanished.’”” * * ‘An experimental theory of 
the origin of knowledge and of morals fits into the doctrine of evolu- 
tion; and conversely, the psychological facts that suggest a non-exper- 
iential theory of knowledge and morals are among the most formidable 
difficulties in the way of the doctrine of evolution.”” * * ‘Evolution 
and necessitarianism go hand in hand. They are different ways of ex- 
pressing the same thing. If human nature is wholly evolved, man is at 
best a cunningly devised machine, an automaton.’’ * * ‘The psy- 
chological facts which Darwin has signalized are important factors in 
the ethical development of the race; but he has not solved the ethical 
problem, and no amount of successful labor, along the lines in which he 
and his successors have worked, will solve it.”” * * ‘On the theory 
of evolution, the goal is not yet reached. There not only may but 
there must be endless future development. We have not attained to 
anything higher than a temporary and therefore a conventional rule of 
expedient action. An absolute standard is impossible. Since our hu- 
manity itself is ina perpetual process of ‘becoming,’ its rule of action 
always ‘about to be,’ never absolutely ‘is.’ It is essentially relative, 
necessarily contingent, incessantly changing. What is valid for the 
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human race to-day may cease to be valid to-morrow, and mus¢ cease to 
be valid in the long run. It will become absolute through the slow pro- 
cession of the ages, and the stealthily superannuating hand of time 

Can a rule which thus disintegrates and dies away command the rever- 
ential suffrage of the race, even while it lasts ?”’ 

Along with these just and clear-cut reasonings, the volume here and 
there presents some ideas that seem less defensible, as, for instance, the 
author’s dissent from the doctrine of creation ex xzhilo, and his sugges- 
tion of the old idea of an ‘‘eternal matter,’’ or at least of an eternal 
creation, a pantheistic ‘ceaseless becoming, coeval with the everlasting 
Cause.”? But the volume is stimulating, and rich in suggestions for 
those who are studying the questions of our times. M. V. 


Charles Grandison Finney. By G. Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D. 

pp. 329. 1891. 

This is another happy addition to the series of ‘‘American Religious 
Leaders,’’ a title to which the career of Dr. Finney gives him an un- 
questionable claim. He was a born leader. As teacher, author and 
evangelist, as a man who had convictions and who was conscious of 
having a mission he impressed his strong personality upon his age, as 
it falls to the lot of few men to do. He was the man for his age. It 
may be doubted whether he could have filled a sphere of equal useful- 
ness in the present age. Certainly some of his peculiar views and 
methods do not commend themselves to the dominant religious ideas of 
to-day, although as we read of them in these pages they are found in- 
spiring. 

His biographer writes as one in hearty sympathy with his subject, 
yet he avoids unmixed panegyric, and impresses the reader with his 
candor and fidelity to truth. 

The greatest monument of Finney’s work is Oberlin College, and, 
doubtless, to many his relation to the founding of that institution will 
prove the most interesting chapter of his life. His extraordinary suc- 
cess as a revivalist offers a problem to theologians at the present day, 
when that system of reaching the unconverted has fallen almost wholly 
into desuetude, and largely because as a permanent system has been found 
not only unsatisfactory, but obstructive to the promotion of the best 
spiritual state. E. J. W. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity A study of the Gospels 
and of the History of the Gospel-Canon during the Second Century 
with a consideration of the Results of Modern Criticism. By Orello 
Cone, D. D. pp. 365. 1891. 
In the first chapter the author discusses in twenty-six pages the Text- 
ual Criticism of the New Testament, with the general conclusion that 
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‘accident, carelessness, caprice, and dogmatism have contributed to 
embarrass the scholar in his unachievable task of restoring the orig- 
inal text.’’ In the following ninety pages he treats ‘‘The Canon,”’ and 
sums up the results in these words: ‘Our four Gospels, after having 
remained unnamed and undistinguished in the mass of the early Chris- 
tian literature for about one hundred years, are found to have made 
their way by the beginning of the third century to a general recogni- 
tion in the Church as exclusive historical sources for the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus.’’ In forty-two pages he presents the views of different 
critics in **The Synoptic Problem,’’ and declares that ‘the differences 
in the records are to be explained by the dependence of the writers to 
some extent on oral tradition and uncanonical written sources and by 
the individuality and literary independence of each.’’ In ninety-three 
pages the author exhibits the peculiarities of the four Gospels, with 
the conclusion that the fourth was written in the second quarter of the 
second century, and that its author ‘‘will forever remain a great un- 
known.’’ ‘The Eschatology of the Gospels,’’ treated through forty- 
six pages, finds its characteristic expression in this: ‘*The prominent 
and peculiar eschatological feature of the Gospel is, however, a spirit- 
ualization of the Parousia and the judgment. All sensuous traits of a 
second coming are banished in favor of a spiritual presence. The judg- 
ment is ‘now,’ and the condemnation of men is in their rejection of the 
‘light’? that has already come into the world.’’ In fifteen pages he 
treats the ‘‘Dogmatic ‘Tendencies’ in the Gospels.’’ He finds in Mat- 
thew a tendency to “‘Judaize,’’ and declares: ‘It is difficult to believe, 
in view of this unquestionable tendency, that he wrote with no other 
object than to set forth the life and teachings of Jesus. Rather the 
evidences of an ulterior design are as unmistakable as that design itself 
is probable.’ The ‘tendency”’ of Luke is to support the ‘Pauline tra- 
ditions and points of view.’’ The chapter on “the Old Testament in 
the Gospels’? may be judged from the following declaration: ‘One haz- 
ards nothing in saying that in all the Gospels there is not a single ap- 
plication of a so-called prophetic passage from the Old Testament of 
the history of Jesus which can be justified by a scientific interpreta- 
tion.’’ After reading the foregoing characteristic passages the reader 
will not be surprised at the following in the last chapter, entitled, 
‘Criticism and Historical Christianity.’’ ‘Criticism appears, then on 
its own grounds and by its own methods to contribute to the confirma- 
tion of historical Christianity, if to establish the general credibility of 
the synoptic Gospels as to the essential teachings and character of Je- 
sus be to do this. It must be acknowledged, however, that if by his- 
torical Christianity is meant the whole body of doctrines, or a certain 
considerable number of them, which have been and are taught in the 
name of Christianity, then criticism does not give it support. If it is 
made to include such doctrines as the infallibility of the records, origi- 
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nal sin, total depravity. the trinity, imputed righteousness, a vicarious 
atonement, and endless punishment, then so far criticism is unfriendly 
to it. If. however, it means that Jesus of Nazareth lived; that he was 
a personality of unsurpassed moral and spiritual greatness; that he 
taught a morality and religion founded upon the doctrine that God is 
the Father of men, and all men are brothers, the central, practical pre- 
cept of which was love to God and man; that he lived a blameless, 
worshipful life of consecration and service in which his great teachings 
were eminently illustrated; that he performed some works which in 
his age were regarded as wonders; that after an amazing and brilliant 
career of a few months in Galilee he was crucified at Jerusalem; and 
that he was therefore in some way manifested to those who had loved 
and followed him as victorious over death; if these are the essential 
contents of historical Christianity, then it finds in criticism not an op- 
posing and destructive agent, but a helpful ally.” 

Dr. Cone’s book is calm and tranquil in discussion, and does not hurl 
any coarse flings at what plain Christians have long been wont to call 
the word of God; but certainly it minimizes the divine element in 
Christianity, and eliminates from it that which has ever been the true 
source of its power and influence in the world, viz., that the Gospels 
are the inspired record of the life, sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, 
who is at once the Son of God and the Son of Man, who by his own 
blood hath reconciled us to God. The book before us finds no place for 
these truly divine factors in Christianity as we have been taught to re- 
gard it. ‘The moral and spiritual superiority of Jesus places his per- 
sonality and teaching beyond the invention of his age, and attests their 
historical truth.’’ All this is exactly in harmony with the conclusions 
of Renan. Christ is a great religious genius, the embodiment and man- 
ifestation of all that is noblest, purest and tenderest in man. There- 
fore, in the language of Renan, who is approvingly quoted, ‘he de- 
serves the divine rank ; an absolutely new idea made through him its 
entrance into the world; we are all his disciples and continuators.’’ 
We need hardly say that we have not so learned Christ, because we have 
not interpreted the Gospels according to the criticism contained it the 
book before us. Yet, as the book is dedicated ‘“‘to believers who fear 
criticism and to the unbelievers who appeal to it,’’ we do not hesitate to 
commend it to such of both classes as wish to know what historical 
criticism is. It cannot disturb the faith of the true believer who has in- 
telligence and patience enough to plod through its somewhat heavy pa- 
ges. It may impart some of its own spirit of reverence to the unbe- 
liever who would entirely ‘*exclude God from history ” J. W. R. 


VoL. XXI. No. 3. 58 
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HUNT AND EATON, NEW YORK. 

Sketches of Fewish Life in the First Century. By James Strong, S.T. 
D., LL. D. 

This book neatly printed and illustrated, and written with scholarship 
and at the same time devout feeling, will be found to the taste of those 
who wish a larger play of fancy than is made possible to all by the sim- 
ple words of Scripture. If sacred facts must be put in forms of fiction, 
the treatment of its themes in the volume before us is a specimen of 
good work of the kind. ‘*Nicodemus”’ is a story of our Lord’s life, giv- 
ing certain scenes of it in conversations and familiar letters supposed to 
have passed between Nicodemus and his friends. The second part of 
the book, *“Gamaliel,’’ is a similar presentation in outline of the life of 
Paul. J. K. D. 

I. KOHLER, NO. 911 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Fohn Frederick Stark’s Daily Hand-Book for Days of Rejoicing and 
of Sorrow, etc., etc. Translated from the Original German Edition. 
It is altogether a work of supererogation to commend Stark’s Daily 

Hand-Book. We rejoice that this good book, which has alleviated the 

sorrows, and strengthened the faith of thousands of our fathers and 

grandfathers, is thus made accessible to the children, who though they 
have lost the language of the fathers, have not lost the faith of the 
fathers. The book consists of exhortations to prayer, prayers and 
hymns, for almost every condition of Christian life and experience. The 
language is simple and the sentiment is always devout and evangelical. 
The plain Christian, and not less the learned theologian, will be greatly 
benefited by the use of this truly excellent book of devotion. Pastors 
can place no better book, the Bible excepted, in the hands of their par- 
ishioners. For while we firmly believe in free prayer, or prayer from 
the heart as the Germans phrase it, we would heartily encourage the use 
of printed prayers when they express the longings of our hearts more 
fully and more correctly than those of our own composing. Besides: 

The study of exhortations to prayer, and the devout praying of suita- 

ble forms of prayer, cultivate a true spirit of prayer and improve the 

methods of our devotions. True worship, whether public or private, 
is that which is in spirit and in truth, and will neither be bound by nor 
discard a book of devotions. Ministers can make good use Of this book 

in pastoral visitation. We bespeak for it a large sale J. W. R. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG AND SONS, NEW YORK. 

The Book of Proverbs. By R. F. Horton, M. A., Lat. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. pp. 418. 

The Book of Leviticus. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D. D., author of ‘The 

Jews; or Prediction and Fulfillment,’’ ‘The Light of Asia and the 

Light of the World,” etc. pp. 560. 
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It is not an easy matter to prepare a series of expository lectures on 
the book of Proverbs; but, in spite of the difficulties in the way, the 
author has here succeeded remarkably well. So far as possible, he has 
treated the book topically, and under the special subjects has brought 
under review the great bulk of the matter, either in the way of exposi- 
tion or by notes and quotations. It belongs to the series entitled ‘The 
Expositor’s Bible,’’ edited by that competent scholar, W. Robertson 
Nicholl, M. A., LL. D. 

The ‘Book of Leviticus’’ is another volume of the same series. The 
introductory chapter is exceedingly valuable and fully worth the price 
of the whole book. It treats of the origin and authority of Leviticus, 
the occasion and plan of the book, its purpose, and the present-day use 
of it. It will be a great mistake for the reader to omit this or even fail 
to read it as the very first thing. It will open the door to the rich 
treasures back of it. Both these book are an excellent addition to 
this excellent series. 


LUTHERAN BOOK CONCERN, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

A Brief Commentary on the Four Gospels. For Study and Vevotion. 
By F. W. Stellhorn, Professor of Theology in Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 4to. pp. 348. 1891. 

This is not a commentary for the learned, and that is to be com- 
mended as its special merit. The author expresses, indeed, the hope 
that ‘this book may occupy a place, however modest, on the study table 
of his ministerial brethren and others, assisting them at least to some 
extent in searching the Scriptures,’’—but the proper place for it is ob- 
viously on the family altar of clergy and laity, where it may aid them 
in conducting the most sacred of every-day occupations, family wor- 
ship. It is a commentary in the interests of devotion and not of criti- 
cism. As such it aims to meet a real want and to fillan important place 
and its aim is in good measure realized. The author hasa clear and a 
practical insight into the sense of Holy Scripture and his expositions 
are given in plain and expressive terms. 

Each gospel is treated separately, while references are made to an- 
alogous passages in the other gospels respectively, the chapters are de- 
vided into paragraphs and following these isa ‘Summary Explanation”’ 
bringing out more fully the spiritual import of the text. At the close 
of each chapter follows an appropriate prayer suggested by its con- 
tents. Where individual words require explanation these are given in 
foot-notes. 

As we have so few popular Commentaries in English that give faith- 
fully the doctrines of Scripture as understood by the Lutheran Church, 
we have a special and solemn reason for according a welcome to this 
work, which is calculated to serve, in every household, the twofold pur- 
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pose of elucidating Scripture and of strengthening among our. people 

the convictions that the faith in which they have been reared is the 

truth of God. E. J. W. 
FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

The Epic of Saul. ‘Wy William Cleaver Wilkinson. . pp. 386. 

As we finish reading this volume we feel compelled to say: ‘Here we 
have a real epic—not, perhaps, of the highest rank, yet high.. We 
are brought under the spell of a real work of art. It is no ordinary po- 
em, and we believe we are safe in saying that it must take its place 
among the finest literary efforts of our times. We are told that it is 
the product of over seven years of literary work. It exhibits ripeness 
of poetic imagination in the fine finish of poetic form. Prof. Wilkinson 
has long been known as a clever and suggestive essayist, but this vol- 
ume will probably give him his chief seat among the poets. 

The choice of his subject was well guided. Saul of Tarsus had by 
nature the material of which God makes heroes. But the poet has risen 
to the height of the task of difficult and fitting delineation, and drawna 
bold and well-sustained conception. 

The ‘argument’ turns about the wondrous change in Saul’s life, a life 
moving always, whether as persecutor or apostle, under high and exact- 
ing obedience to conscience. The proem points out the purpose of the 
whole poem: 

‘Saul in the council Stephen’s face saw shine 
As it had been an angel’s, but his heart 
To the august theophany was blind— 
Blinded by hatred of the fervent saint, 
And hatred of the Lord who in him shone. 
What blindfold hatred such could work of ill 
In nature meant for utter nobleness ; 
Then, how the hatred could to love be turned, 
The proud wrong will to lowly right be brought, 
And Paul the ‘‘servant’’ spring from rebel Saul— 
This ye who love in man the good and fair 
And joy to hail retrieved the good and fair 
From the unfair and evil, harken all 
And speed me with your wishes while | sing.’’ 


The entire epic is divided into fourteen parts or books, beginning in 
interview of Saul with his venerable teacher Gamaliel. In this inter- 
view he opens his purpose of public disputation with the Christian 
preachers. Then, after conference of the Sanhedrim, where counsels 
of blood and deceit mingle with more temperate advice, the recital 
moves on through an intensely exciting series of plots and experiences 
and events, finely imagined and strongly pictured, in which hatred, pas- 
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sion, and pathos intermingle, till the persecutor, still breathing out 
slaughter and death against the Nazarene and his followers, comes to the 
culminating scene where, near the gate of Damascus, he left his old 
life forever and cleanly behind him and became Jesus’ chosen instrument 
for a service whose power must widen till it fills all earth and time. 

The characters that are introduced into the poem are finely drawn. 
Around Saul himself as the central person, are Gamaliel, Shimei, Saul’s 
sister Rachel, Ruth the wife of Stephen, Sergius and others, each con- 
ceived and pictured in strong and fitting individuality—an individuality 
consistently sustained in attributed word and act. 

Some faults and blemishes may easily be pointed out by the severer 
critic here and there throughout the volume; but it abounds in passa- 
ges that, for deep insight into the human heart, acute analysis of char- 
acter and motive, graphic portrayal of conduct and event, and strong 
expression of deepest realities of experience and life, must certainly win 
tor this poem a wide and intelligent favor. 

It would be pleasant to illustrate the qualities of this epic by trans- 
ferring some passages to this notice. But we can give only one—in 
which Saul turns from his own sister on finding her a believer in Christ: 


‘‘Nay, Rachel,’’ said Saul, with a tone 
Repressive more than the repressive words, 
‘s] will not hear thee further in this vein. 
Thou art a woman, and I must not blame 
Thy weakness ; sister too to me thou art, 
And I will not misdoubt thy love: but thou 
Hast added the last drop of bitterness 
To the crowned cup of grief and shame poured out 
For me to drink. Go, Rachel, muse on this: 
A brother leaned an aching, aching heart 
Upon a sister’s bosom to be eased, 
And that one pillow out of all the world 
To me, that trusted downy softness, hid 
The cruelest subtle unsuspected thorn. 
Saul’s sister a disciple and a dupe 
Of those that preach the son of Joseph, Christ! 
And this, forsooth, the fruit that was to be 
Of Saul’s aspiring trust to strike the stroke 
That in one day should crush the wretched creed ! 
Rachel, methinks thou mightst have spared me this! 
But nay my sister, better it is so. 
Haply no barb less keen had stung me back 
To my old self and made me Saul again— 
The weakling that I was, to pule and weep, 
As if the cause were lost and all were lost ! 
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I thank thee, sister, thou hast done me good, 
Like Medicine—like bitter medicine ! 

Tell me true, Rachel, thou didst feign me this, 
To rouse me from my late unmanly swoon. 
That is past now ; | rise refreshed and strong, 
I see my path before me, stretching straight, 

I enter it to tread it to the end. 

Doubt not but I shall feel the wholesome hurt 
Of the shrewd spur my sister, with wise heart 
Of hardness, plunged full deep into my side 
Betimes, when I was drooping nigh to sink. 
Peace to thee, sister, cheer thee with this thought, 
‘I saved my brother from the last disgrace 

By a disgrace next to the last—it was 

A nard way, but the only one, and it sped!’ ”’ 


Such cruel irony from her brother cut 
The tender heart of Rachel like a knife. 
But more for Saul she grieved than for herself ; 
She knew that naught but anguish of chagrin 
‘The sharpest could have tortured out from him, 
So noble and so gentle, any taunt. 

From sheer compassion of his misery, 
She wept, and said : 

“OQ Saul, Saul, Saul—’”’ 

But he: 

‘“*Rachel, no more: already deep enough, 
1 judge for present use, the iron has gone ; 
I shall not falter ; thou mayst safely spare 
To drive it deeper now-—-it rankles home. 
And surely, if hereafter I should feel, 
At some weak woman’s moment, any touch 
Of foolish tenderness to make me pause 
Relaxing and relenting from my course — 
A sad course, Rachel, traced in blood and tears !— 
Should ever such a softness steal on me, 
Surely I should but need remember thee, 
Thou younger playmate of my boyhood! thee, 
Mirror that was, of saintly sisterhood ! 
Loveliest among the daughters of thy race 
Once to thy brother! fountain flowing free 
Of gladness, never sadness, unto him !— 
Never of sadness until now, but now— 
O Rachel, Rachel, sister, changed this day 
From all thou wert to what I will not name— 
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Surely I shall need but bring back this hour, 
And let the image of my sister pass— 

O broken image of all loveliness, 

Distained and broken !—pass before my eyes, 
As here | see her, separate from me 

Forever, and outcast from God—that thought, 
That image, shall make brass the heart of Saul, 
And his nerve iron to smite and smite again, 
Until no wily Stephen shall remain 

For any silly Rachel to obey.”’ 


Fierce so outbreathing threat and slaughter, Saul 
In bitterness of spirit broke away.”’ M. V. 


Bibiical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. \y Franz Delitzsch, 
D. D., Professor of Theology in the University of Leipzig. Author- 
ized Translation from the Third Edition. By the Rev. James Denny, 
Bb. D. In two volumes. Vol. 1., 8vo, cloth. 520 pp., 


This translation of Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah (one of the **for- 
eign Biblical Library” series, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
LL. D., Editor of Zhe Expositor) represents the third edition of the 
original work. The book, as might be presupposed, is characterized 
by profound learning and by reverence of spirit. It is without doubt 
the best commentary on Isaiah extant, and will be very helpful to schol- 
arly readers who have some knowledge of Hebrew. The author's rela- 
tion to the Higher Criticism when he prepared this edition of his com- 
mentary, may be learned from the following brief extracts from the In- 
troduction: ‘‘We may approach the collection with the prejudicium 
that the prophet himself gave it its shape. For apart from the Book 
of Jonah, which belongs rather to prophetico-historical writing than to 
the literature of prophecy, properly so-called, all the canonical pro- 
phetic writings were written down and put in order by the prophets 
whose names they bear.’’ ‘*7he influences of criticism on exegesis in 
the Book of Isaiah is practically nil.” 

The Exegesis everywhere proceeds on the presupposition that the 
book in hand is a genuine work of Isaiah, and not ‘‘an anthology of 
various authors.’’? Ina word, Isaiah is treated as a real historical per- 
sonage whose writings have a definitely assignable place in literary his- 
tory. 

But the reader will be surprised to learn that in the fourth edition of 
the original, issued just before the author’s death, the claims of the 
Higher Criticism had been so far allowed, that the title was so changed 
as no longer to read: Commentary on Isaiah, but Commentary on the 
Book called Isaiah. In accordance with this change of view, Delitzsch 
gives up the Isaianic authorship of no small part of the Book. But he 
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does not think that this change ought to affect the exegesis. This will 
no doubt be regarded as an inconsistency, but the alterations introduced 
into the fourth edition of the original have nothing to do with the 
book now before us, which has the merit of consistency, and which will 
be regarded as the most thorough and elaborate commentary on the 
prophecies of Isaiah on the supposition of unity of authorship. J. w.R. 
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Dritte Auflage. 1891. 

A full opening Service is added to this choice collection of hymns for 
the Sunday School. 
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Gemeinden der General Synode im Gebrauche ist. Dritte Auflage. 
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Synodal Bericht. Verhandlungen der deutschen Ev. luth. Synode von 
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1891. Luth. Concordia verlag, St. Louis. 
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